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ECK COURSE of PRACTICAL 

RY.— — UNIV ERSee ne tee gy London.— 

at tre hours each, at a reduced fee for persons 

u Manufactures. The Course will include 

most i t Ft nary oie of the Sabecater: ~~ 

; rations, uantitative an ive 
mil Manipal ion, Prepar Will be given by Mr. CAMPBELL, 
under the direction of Professor FUWNES, on 

pewpAts and THURSDAYS, from Seven to Nine, r.x., com- 
mencing OD 





on the 18th of May. Fee, including the Cost of’ Mate- 
s NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
reancia ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council 
_May 4, 1848, 
OYAL LIFERARY FUND, instituted 1790, 


1818, for the Protection ‘and Relief of Authors 
ie — ES and their Families, who may be in want or 


rs 





—Her Most Gracious Mates SO Ate EEN. 
he Marquess of LA 
\TH NIVERS. ARY. NDINNEA will take 
EMASONS’ | Bry on WEDNESDAY May 1 
the Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND in the Chair. 
Stewards, 
ilton , James Heywood, Esq. M.P. 
msce the Duke of Hamilto ‘Thomas Tho uel, ea, I Mi. >. 
b n, ohn Walter, Esq. 
Wiscount “Ebringto! We dios eer Bog, 
Bishop o rchiba! ison, Es 
aon, the Land ed Beke, Esq. ve - 
° Rew ‘Thomas Dale, 
Professor * De ©. i 
/ a, i." Pransie Esq. 
ue Gore, Esq. 
Bevis Kk. Green,” Esq. 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 
a Ee Bey tay 
ldsmid. ev. ortimer, 
“ ws so Robert Rouiere Pearce, Esq. 


k , F.R.S. 
sta ee RN, ay tee Ea. 
0! 


William Napier,' John Augustus Sts — Esq. 
Arehdeaco bi D.D. | ws Mitiackeray. Bs 
Robinson, . eray, Esq 
be ‘Sond Cabell,” Esq. Rev. R. Chenevix * M.A. 
P. i Eliot Warburton, Esq. 
Tickets, 21a each, may be had of the Stewards, and at ihe Cham- 
tion, 73, Great Russell-stree 
banal the Corporation, 79, Great SCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


NSTITUTE of MEDICINE and ARTS.— 
A SECOND CLASS of Medical and Non-Medical Candidates 
fer MATRICULATION a the valve of London was 
famed on May 1. LASSES FOR 
her rar be Rosa siege th STnetit titute, 2, Whitefriars 
apply a ¢ Institute, - 
4 tect ? ae, Pleet-srect ; if by letter, to Dr. Cooke. 


ABCILEOLOGICAL INSTITUTEof GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. Tigh saeue ANNIVER- 
¥ A are of the Members of the A ogical Institute 
TAKE PLACE on TUESDAY, May the 9th, at the Thatched 
ioe evra iy a. The Lord Bish op of Norwich, 
President, in the Chair. Gentlemen who propose to attend are 
wen notice tothe Secretary. Dinner will be served at 


recisel 
4 MEETING will be held the same 
estminster. The Chair will be 
UDSON TURNER, Secretary. 


Hoztice TTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS id THE GARDE 
eeting will take place ou SATURDAY, the 20th of 
8ul for Exhibition must be this Office on Friday, 
Isth, or at the Garden before half-past” ‘elent o'clock, a.M., on 
the day of Exhibition. 
The Gates will be open to Visitors at One p.m. Tickets 
imued to Fellows at this Office, price 58, each, or at the Garden’ in 
Afternoon of the days of Exhibition at 78. 6d. each ; but then 
yiey ers from Fellows of the ety, 
B a will be issued in Regen’ 


The 
MP. 


Hon. Mr. Baron Parke. 
es the Vice Chancellor 











t-street on the days of 
21, Regent-strcet. 


FXHIBITION = bag ULREADY'S ° WORKS, 

ne, to poomeste the formation of 

aTAHLUNA ae Leny OF RITIS! 1 ART. Proofs of 4 
=! letieys Lit y JOHN Tasset. J oun. oe now 

Pay nna oo of 21.23. May be at the Adel ht 

boaalle 12, old Bond-street ; and Colnaghi’s.: 8, 13, Pall Mall 


Rovan AGRIC CULTURAL COLLEGE, 








President, of Council — 
Vice-President—Right Hon te Duci 
a utr. Wilson, F. RSE E. 
Chaplain and Master—Rev. G. M. Thendye M.A, 
pe "Master=Me. Mereiand, C.E. 


P. 
Aericaltare— ite Wilson: FRE RSE. F.G.S. &e. 
Che h, M.D. 


. Bl ze. f° 

Botany, Geology. , F.C. 

Mathematics 4 and Nevin Phiosoph ~ Rev. ¢ M: Tandy, M.A. 

Veterinary Practice—Mr. Robinson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Surveying and Farm Accounts—Mr. Moreland, C.E. 
OBJECTS. 
The object of this Sncttortion 3 is to provide such 4 course of in- 
ili be m useful to the practical farmer. The 


Albert. 
Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. 


Buckman 


Rear HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITIO 
Exhibitors are requested to take notice that pictures, &c. will be 
received for the ensuing Annual Exhibition of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy up to Gatardeg, Chet 20th of May next. 
er, 
Academy House, oka PETRIE, R.H.A., Sec. 
Lower Abbey-street, Dublin, 
27th April, 1848. 


EOLOG Y. — Persons wishing to become 
comme uainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly Sotiieated by means of Elementary Collec- 
ons, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fift 
guinees each, and sold by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 
ond on. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on hooey p contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet 
with five Nek 

MINERALS which are the congenente of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them ~ rtz, Aga he. Onlostong seaper. Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, ‘ite, As! spar, Mica, Tale, Tour- 
maline, Share vous Spar. bag © Selenite, y ah Strontia, Salt, 

hur, Plum umen, 
ETALLIC Otws: :—Iron, | a Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Asscpeny, Ot » Eiiver. ¢ Geld. Platina, & 
Gneiss, 
Sezpontine, ra. - Limestones, B: 





c. 
ica-slate, Gas: ante, Porphyry, 
asalt, Lavas, 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
equbeaines Lias, Coin, wr enean, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 


clay, od Formation: 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, mn a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated 
by an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 


'T’.O MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS.—A Gentle- 
man who has received a most liberal Education in ever 
branch of the Profession, and can produce the highest testimonials 
as to moral ch and prof ability,is desirous to engage 
himself as an ASSISTANT with a General Practitioner in some 
large provincial town, for a certain period, with the prospect of 
Partnership on the payment of a — or he is pre- 
ps to commence as partner, if a favourable opportunity should 
offered. The most satisfactory references will be given and 
required. Address, by letter, to : ign Messrs. Gale, Baker & Co., 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreign 


Acents, and Acents to the Rovat AcaDEsty, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, bes pooh remind the Bebility, nny and grees, | that they 


ve C bjects of Fine A 
&c., from allpartsof the Continent, fore SochaathaneghtteOen 
ouse, ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
oreny tnteematen, may = had on application at their Office, as 
ve. Also, in Paris, M. Chenu, No, 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Ghemps Mestablished upwards of fift, years) Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


ERMAN.—CLASSES and PRIVATE 
PUPILS received at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or 
Students attended at their own Hesiden ces, by Mr. FALCK- 
LEBAHN, Author of ‘German in One Volume.’ 
“ne consider this volume to be without any competitor.”—Sun. 
It comprehends all that is necessary for well-grounded know- 
lea and rapid progress in the study.”— Morning Chronicle. 
we to recommence the study rey of all the German 
Grammars which we have examined, and they are not a few, we 
should unhesitatingly say Falck- Lebahn’s is the book for us.”— 
Educational Times, 


ISS DE PONTIGNY, formerly of No. 42, 
Tavistock-square, now Madame "Santa Croce, pupil of Signer 
v tans. begs to inform the friends of her late father and the public, 
that she has just ARRIVED IN LONDON, from the Continent, 
for the whole Season. 
Professional applications to be directed to Mr. Wait, Musical 
brary, 75, Lower Grosvenor-street, New Bond- stree! 




















hortly to be publish t 
HE HISTORY of BRI TISH GUIANA, 
from the earliest Discovery and Exploration of that remark- 
able country, to the Present bag T ines ing the eventful Eras of 


Slavery, of the App 
By A CREOLE, 
Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


OTICE TO BOOKSELLERS.—‘ The Lives 

of the Queens of E ow completed, by ne 
publication of the Twelfth ve. “ihe Booksellers are advised 

complete sets for their customers without delay, to prevent ais. 
sppeintnent. For the present, any of the Volumes may be had 

sepa) 








tely. 
"Teaxy Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlbrough-street. 


beges ——— 
with M Ww 
HE BOOK’ ‘of “SOUTE WALES, the BRIS- 
TOL CHANNEL, MOE MOUTHSHIEA, and the WYE. 
y CHA RLES FREDERICK CLIFFE. 
“The Book of South Wales is the cy of many years’ observa- 
tion ...it makes one long to be there.”-—Spec: 
. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 











Sales bp Auction. 
NOW ON VIEW. 


The Collection of Minerals and Cabinets of the late 
Mrs. Enderby. 


M*: J. C. STEVENS is directed by the Exe- 

ge Kod ny by SUCHION. at his Great Hoo m, 38, King- 

len, on MONDAY, May 8th, at 3. the rare and 

Valuable’ Oo, LECTION of MINERAL . formed d arias 0 Setes 

ony with considerable judgment, by the late Mrs. 

ENDE BY, of Blackheath, pend the twelve Mahogany Cabinets of 
various dimensions in which oe are contain 

May be viewed to-day, and Catalogues had at the I Room. 


The Plate, Plated Articles, Porcelain, and Ornamental Pro- 
perty - Ss the late Mrs, Enderby, removed from the Grove, 
Blackhea 


N R. J. "C. STEVENS will, by divection of the 
Executor, SELL by ‘AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, 
King-street, Pornt-garden, on TUES DAY, May 9h, at 12, a 
SERVIC E of PLATE, about py ounces, in Salvers, ‘Cups, and 
Covers, Tea a age, Table Chamber Candlesticks, Sauce 
Tureens, 8 Fees , Forks, &e. ; “excellent Plated Articles, consisting 
of a set of Dish ae Meat and Entrée other Pore 
c. Also, the Oriental, Dresden, and ae ‘0 
French Clock, Ormeln ¢ V—p-=— Statu: a 
Figures, fine Cameos, a fe rinkets, and other aie items of 
=~ late Mrs. EN DERBY 
May be viewed to-day. Catalogues had of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, 
King-sti -street, Covent-garden. 


EXPENSIVE APPARATUS, VALUABLE COINS AND 
MISCELLANIES. 
\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
zie, at his Great Room, 38. ing. cirest, Covent-garden, 














AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s Church. 


1848, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the DIVIDEND: ps on the 
Capital Stock of this Society, for the Year 1547, are now in the 
course of Payment, and can be ved any day (Tuesdays ex- 
cepted) between the hours of Ten and Three o'clock. 
By order of the Di: 

WILLIAM 8. DOWNES, Actuary. 


Pian OFORTES FOR HIRE.—A large Stock 

rand, Semi-grand, Square and Cottage Pianos by Erard, 
Broadwood, C Collard d, &e. ; and of Harps, by irard, for SALE or 
HIRE, at Chappell’ $8 Musical Library, 50, New Bond-street, 


1 ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 


—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 

34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 

Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telesco) 

magnifying and detining power, renders it poowiaety ‘aday ted 4 

the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35a; or sent t 

the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an additional, Be 

piece (ituygentan to show Saturn’s sung and some of the Double 

Sets, we Stand and Case, 4} inches by 3 inches, to contain the 

se ake, 31, 28, — To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
erby. 











apa omy oem! from a appli- 
cation of scientific information are me f more and more ex- 
tensively siknowledged ; while the means of obtaining that infor- 
ros it can be obtained at all, without : for the time 

ui to 





rineiplan of each 
agriculture are ly touch 4 

—~ 4,1 dy! application ce 
§ sae The theoretical and practical teach 
ned in and in hand na the L. ~ - is combined with the advan- 


By: order of te Council, 
seulr BOWES, Secretary. 








TO LOVERS OF ART. 

a will be published by subscription, in perks, each containing 
iteel E vings, execu in the first style of Art expressly 

for this publication, with 24 pages of descriptive Letter-press, a 

New Work, entitled, 

Paes ROYAL DRESDEN GALLERY ; 
a fotiotts selected i" Pat renowned Gallery of oid 
Print of the celeb a ing of the TOWN and CASTLE of 
0! ebra! ving of the an 0! 
HEIDE fsoeie narere aA. Faves, from a Painting by 

J. M. W. TURNER, Eee B. iroulars, with terms of subscri 
will lication to W. French (sole 
Apply as above, pre-paid,— 


yo it) 3h St de E 
pen ‘ ran: en s waute 
Published for the Propricto 














12th of May, at 12 viclocks APPARATUS, compris- 
. Galvanic Saceans and ae 
oria Lanterns, 
lescopes, Pair 0 of Globes ty 
Cary. = “of choice Ged. Silver and Copper Coins an: 
als, een Soshe on Natural yn es ome fine apeeinens 
of native Sulphur and other Minerals, F 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, aa Co had, 
LATHES—THE PROPERTY OF A DISTINGUISHED 
AMATEUR. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to include 
i in the SALE, at his Great Room, 35, King-strect, Covent- 
Sore m FRIDAY, 18th of May, at 1 be 2 o'clock, A VALU- 
BLE ROSE- ENG NE LATH complete set of Tools 
by &'Co. ; # Sixeineh Centre Lathe ; 
a a Ae eeraine ona Polis ishing Machine. 
May be viewed the , + prior, ‘and Catalogues had. 

The Exceedingly Choice and Matchless Library of Joseph 
Walter King Eyton, Esq., F.S.A. London and Scotland. 
NV ESSRS. S. —— SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
i tioneers of Litera: ort and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will Beet ges 10 wot a house, Wellt ~_ 
Strand. r+. mo DAY, ollowing days. 
1 o'cloc the E Sedingty wOHOICE and Mt MAtC HLbss 
LIBR ARY ot sto SEPH WALT KING EYTON, Esq. 
Lond, and Scot., comprising, in a bibli hical point of a then th the 
most extraordinary collection of Books in t eir particular class tha 
have ever been found. The rj character of this Lib; 
consists of a Unique Assemblage of Books, printed during the 
peceent century, of which only a iimnitea omnber of copies were 
struck off as presents fo 4 the o var ienier friends of the autho: 
ated in PRD “ Privately Printed Books 
Works of which only a ae a. Be were printed for sale. Of copies 
of these Private Books oes vellum, printed expressly for eed 
proprictor. Of eg upen a paper or upon paper of 
texture or ovens. oe ee fon ge] to distinguished Meewary 
tters. Of choice copies of all the 
truly wos we BH Hy Tristan 7, “others Works issued by the Rox- 
burghe Club; the Bannatyne Club; the Maitland Club; the 
Abbotsford Club; the nden. She Club.’ Of the works issued by the 
English Historical, Cae inary nacemblage I Archeological 
Societies, &c. as <e > nentens 
ra at Strawberry Hill and also of | at Lee 
riory, the private press of Sir Egerton Iryde “x e 4k, com- 
prising the well-known and entire collection formed at 
Auchinleck Press, 
those also printed Press, uae 
those issued by the Bannatyne and Maitlan Clubs, several are 
upon Vellum and Large Paper, Unique ‘- of Works published 
by Mr. Pickerin, there are many = vel a paper, 
printed exp y for Mr. ng A veral instances the 
only copy, or only two copies, as in the « = of the Series of Books 


of Common Prayer, upon vellum, printed by Whittingham 
forming unrivalled specimens of the typography of the presen¢ 


tury. 
ian Stay be viewed three days prior, and Catalogues had, 
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An exceedingly select COLLECTION of RARE ENGRAVINGS, 
the Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. §. a SOTHEBY & CO., 

Auctioneers of Litera aver and Works sipstealive 
of the Fine -_ = aril Wee TION, at their House, 3, 
Wellington-street, ae ¥, May 10. * 1 pre- 


cisely, a small but Sone LECTION ‘of PRINTS ; com- 
8 mens by the fits works of of pot and 

octet 

Movghen 


Desnoyers 
Felsing, &c. 








pd, Dyck Swanevelt 
The whole have been selected 
ment = > a en Say | 
ublicly an va uring the 
reasious are S cerally 1 my ir A . and in 
ogues are aa 


e impressi 
the moss - condition. 


Sale Oo a valuable Library of Books, Manuscripts, Cabinet of 
Minerals, Fossils and Coins, Articles of Virti, §c. 


T° BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by Messrs. 
CHESSHIRE & SON, at Derwent I ge, Chad- road, ™ 
baston, eee, Birmingham, ‘on TU UESDAY « and WEDNESD 
the 16th and 17th - of ey inst., a CHOICE LIBRARY of 
} pa cousisting of abo = 1,500 volumes, in various classes of 
Literature; an onn-w which orks of Robe’ 
Rollin, Sully, Hol and, v3 Si 
Jeremy Taylor, and others of k ebri 
Glossaries of Provincial Dialects ; he W Works of 
Dramatists ; a curious Collection of Old Divinity and H 
among which are many unique and rare Tracts, MSS., and other 
Missals ; also a small and beautifully-written copy of the Koran, 
in Arabic. A CA BINET, containing about 300 specimens of rare 
and choice Fossil Minerals, and Coins ; ss curious with 
inscription in early English characte: her with other rare 
and valuable Articles of Virta. Full particulars of which will be 
given in Catalogues, to be obtained on nd next, at the Offices 
of the Auctioneers, Reuiceee Birming! 


THE VERY IMPORTANT GALLERY OF PICTURES OF 
THE LATE SIR THOMAS BARING, BART. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON Hoke th 
give notice that they will at by Abcttos at their 
Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James 

and two followin days oi oe direction of the’ Wie — hd 

and important GALL ANCIENT and MODERN P 

ai RE Bay during a aol e years by the late Sir THOMAS 

ARIN rt. cee, a —< Saaoee om Stratton Park and 

Devonshire place.—It co wety on capital works of most of the 
eat Italian Masters, snd — of the Spanish School ; a beautiful 
‘abinet of very choice Dutch, Flemish, and French Pictures, many 

of which are known from Smith’s Catalogue isonnée; and in 

the ohn gy X School pose sxemoies of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 

Sir David Wilkie, T R.A., Collins, R.A., Lee, R.A., 
Berenerd, R.A., Linnell, and other great artists of the present day. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had two days preceding. 


SANG’S LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY TABLES, 
ONE LIFE.—CARLISLE BILLS.—3 PER CENT. 


O BE SOLD, by PUBLIC AUCTION, at 
DOWELL’S SALE ROOMS, 18, George-street, EDIN- 
BURGH, on WEDNESDAY, the 3ist day of May, at 3 o'clock p.m. 
The COPYRIGHT of this valuable Work, the STEREOTYPE 
PLATES thereof, and about 70 COPIES on hand (medium folio), 
all part of a Bankrupt’s Estate. 

The Iutroductory part contains an account of the Properties and 
Uses of Logarithms, a Description of the Life Tables,and an Bx- 
position, by means ofthe Solution of numerous Problems, of their 
application to business. These Problems, 48 in number, relate to 
Enpowments, ANNUITIES, ASSURANCES, Premiums, oni Valua- 
ables of Policies, Besides Logarithmic Tables there are 1464 Life 


bi 
he “Work has high reputation for its extraordinary accuracy 
on its utility in business. 

Only one edition has yet been printed. The selling price of the 
Volume was originally 101, 108, ; — it has been 5l, 5s. To in- 
duce competition at the Sale, the u 

jppticasion may be made Accountant, 
Edin rgh. Tr Trustee on the Ae acstered Estate, w — will exhibit 
the Work and the Articles of Sale, or furnish copies of a Pro- 
spectus, contalsiing testimonials from Professor De Mo and 
other gentlem Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Booksellers, 
London, v will also show the Work. 


OW’S STANDARD | CIRCULATING 

4 LIBRARY and READING ROO mb's Conduit- 

street, established 1820, is tpt seg? 4 api to Family Sub- 

riptions, comprising a first-class collection of Standard and 
odern Works, 





azer Bowl, 








rice hd 7 very low. 








. & Terms. 
4 4per annum, entitling to 8 volumes at a time, all new, 
: one : ditto half of them new. 


ditto ditto dit 
R. HOWTON CUMING (late of the Firm of Folthorpe 
& Co., Royal I Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 





"HE APRIL ADDITIONS to LOW’S 
STANDARD CIRCULATING LIBRARY include the 

following Works :— 

1, Pardoe’s Rival Beauties, 

2. Hervey’ a ee of George 

the Sec Martineau’s Eastern Life. 

3. Memoirs. of Sir T. F. Buxton. | 10, Noel’s Tour in Switzerland. 

4. Forster's Life of Gokdsenieh, 11. Eastlake’s Contributions to 

5. Walpole’s 's Letters to the Coun- he Literature of the Fine 


tess of U: anor : Arts. 

6, Geale’s Two Years in Italy, 12. oats Rose, Blanche, and 
Vio 
3. Daniel 's My Sister Minnie. 


7. Chamerouzow’s Philip of Lu- 
tetia. 
Analogies and Contrasts, 


R. nowsou CUMING, Proprietor, 
42, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
May 1, 1848. 


8, qa omes's SirTheodore Brough- 








Just published, crartis and rost FREE, 


German BWnnk-Circular Ro. 18, 


A QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW WORKS ISSUED IN 
GERMANY. 


Williams & Burgate- 
German @Wooksellers, 
14, Wenvietta-street, Cobent-garven, 





CHAPMAN «& HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE La 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. 


By W. J. O'NEIL DAUNT, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


NARRATIVE OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


OF 1848, 
By WALTER K. KELLY. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


‘* Mr. Kelly writes in a terse, condensed, and vigorous style, more careful and finished than the shortness of the 
would have led us to expect. His work will, no doubt, command an extensive circulation.” —Sunday Times, 


ROLAND CASHEL. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
No. I. price 1s., with Two Illustrations by H. K. Browns: 


THE HALF-SISTERS. A NOVEL. 


By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
Author of ‘ Zoe; the History of Two Lives.’ 


« A story full of interest, and undertaken with honest purpose.”—Athenaum, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Carman & HA, 186, Strand. 





Published this day, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with many Engravings on Copper, Wood, and Stone, both plain ai 
coloured, cloth, 1. 1s 


FACTS AND SPECULATIONS 


ON THE 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF PLAYING CARD rou 
By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO. 
Joun RussEtt Smitu, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





This day, the First Number, price One Penny, to be continued Weekly, and on the Ist of June, Part I., with a Supple 
price 6d., to be continued Monthly, of 


POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country, of whom Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained. 





HIST 


“ I 
critic’ 


This day, price Three-halfpence, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE LITERARY COMPANION, bth 


A Weekly Miscellany and Review. e 
EDITED BY =e 
DR. STEBBING, F.RS. 


London: published by Antoun Haut & Co. 25, Paternoster-row ; 
G. BERGER, Holywell-street; G. VICKERS, Holywell-street; J. VINTON, Cardington-street ; 
And to be had of all Booksellers and News Agents. 





On Saturday, 13th of May, 1848, in a coloured wrapper, price 1s. 6d. pp. 180, demy 8vo. 
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A PLEA FOR PHONETIC SPELLING. 
By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A. 
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yEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing, engraved on steel, from Paintings by the eminent Artists. 
joi embellished by ” Zisscon and GAMBARDBLLA. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1. 8s. . 


Just published, 


the ARTISTS MARRIED LIFE: 


Being that of ALBERT DURER. For devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as for the profit and 
instruction of all Christendom given to the light. Translated from the German of LEOPOLD SCHEFER, by Mrs. 
JR.STODART. 1 vol. fceap. 8vo. ornamental binding, 6s. 


MALY : PAST and PRESENT ; 


Or, GENERAL VIEWS of its HISTORY, RELIGION, POLITICS, LITERATURE, and ART. By L. MARIOTTI. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, li. ls. 


the MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Conducted by R. W. EMERSON, THEODORE PARKER, and J. ELIOT CABOT, assisted by several other Gentle- 


8yo. 4s. 
men Large Contents or No. L 
Editor's Address.—Art. 1. The Mexican War.—2. Power's Greek Slave.—3. The Political Condition and Prospects 
of Greece —4. The Life and Writings of Agassiz.—5. Short Reviews and Notices. 
Contents or No. IT. 
Art. 1. The Legal Basis of American Slavery.—2. The Inductive System.—3. The Education of the People.—4. The 
Hebrew Monarchy.—5. Ballad Literature.—6. Short Reviews and Notices. 
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By JAMES MARTINEAU,. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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HONOUR ; or, the Story of the brave Caspar and the fair Annerl. 


By CLEMENS BRENTANO. With an Introduction and a Biographical Notice of the Author, by T. W. APPELL, 
Translated from the German. Feap. 8vo. gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, and the PHILOSOPHY of GOVERN- 
MENT. 
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by M. MIGNET, Translated from the French, and illustrated by Extracts .an unpublished Memoir, and from 
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the Translator. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
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our results.”"—Prospective Review. 


s \" 1 
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From the ADMINISTRATION of SAMUEL to the BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
3 It is truly refreshing to find Jewish History treated, as in the volume before us, according to the rules of sound 
criticism and good sense.....The publication of such a work will form an epoch in biblical literature in this country.” 
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“The author has brought a very acute mind, familiar with knowledge, beyond the range of ordinary scholarship, 
to the task of combining and interpreting the antique and fragmentary records which contain the only materials for 
his work.”—Prospective Review. 
“This book must be regarded, we think, as the most valuable contribution ever made in the English 1 
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I. 

DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF’ 
SAMUEL PEPYS, F.R.S. 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. 

Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, with numerous Pas- 
sages now restored from the Original Manuscript, and many addi- 
tional Notes, to be completed in 6 vols. it Svo. with Portraits, 
&c. price 10s, 6d. each bound, the first of which is just ready. 

Il, 


FIVE YEARS in KAFFIRLAND. 


WITH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN THAT 
COUNTRY to the Peace in 1848. Written on the Spot. 


By Mrs. HARRIET WARD (Wife of Capt. Ward, 9ist Regt.) 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2le. bound. (Now ready.) 


Ill. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


REPUBLICAN FRANCE, 
From 1790 tro 1801. 


By Dr. MILLINGEN. 
1 vol; with Portrait of the Author, 10a, 6d. bound, (Immediately.) 


THE CAPE 
AND ITS COLONISTS. 
WITH HINTS FOR SETTLERS IN 1848. 
By GEORGE NICHOLSON, Jun. Esq. 
Post 8vo, 78, 6d. (Now ready.) 


v. 
BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
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Now ready, in One Volume, with 1,500 Engravings, 38. bound. 


“The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest 
work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


Henry Cousury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
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Just published, in one folio volame, handsomely bound in cloth, 


price 21a. 
THE BOOK of ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 
A Series of Original Designs for every species of Ornament 
applicable to Trade and Manufactures, with an Essay on Urna- 
me By JAMES BALLANTINE. 

“The Plates are finely executed, and will prove eminently useful 
in fostering a taste for the beautiful, and improving the Art of 
Ornamental Design.”— Dundee Courier. 

London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand; and 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


YEARSLEY ON THE THROAT. 
This day is published, price 5a, Third Edition, with new ere 
A TREATISE onthe ENLARGED TONSIL 
and ELONGATED UVULA, in connexion with defects of 
Voice, Speech, Hearing, Deglutition, Respiration, Susceptibility to 
Cold and Sore Throat, Cough, N Obstruction, and the imperfect 
developement of Health, Strength and Growth in Young Persons. 
By JAMES YEARSLEY, Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear In- 
stitution, Sackville-street, &c. &c. 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 











g ° 
our means of understanding that portion of Hebrew History to which it relates. The author has not the common 
superstitious reverence for the Bible; but he shows everywhere a large, humane, and Christian spirit.” 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 


By WILLIAM MACCALL. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“We have been singularly interested by this book... ..Here is a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel 
to be a lover of truth, exhibiting in his work a form and temper of mind very rare and peculiar in our time.” 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, mrewrnermes 


oy Se RELATION to CALDERON and GOETHE. Translated from the German of Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. 8vo. 
. cloth. 

“We welcome it as an addition to our books on the national dramatist,—exhaustive, comprehensive, and philoso- 
Phical after a scholastic fashion, and throwing new lights upon many things in Shakspeare."—Spectator. 


The LIFE of JESUS, CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 


“In regard to learning, t and conjectures, the work resembles Niebuhr’s ‘ History of Rome.’ 
The general manner of treating the subject, and arranging the chapters, sections, and parts of the argument, indicates 
consummate dialectical skill; while the style is clear, the expression direct, and the author's openness in referring to 
his sources of information, and stating his conclusions in all their simplicity, is candid and exemplary. It not only 
Surpasses all its predecessors of its kind in learning, acuteness, and thorough investigation, but it is marked by a serious 
and earnest spirit.”—Christian Examiner. . 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of ENGLAND ; 


ps CHURCH, PURITANISM, and FREE INQUIRY. By JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A, Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 





London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand, 





Just published, at the Office of the Society, 11, Hanover-square, 
and by Messrs. Longmans, Me 
THE FIFTH PART of the THIRD VOLUME 
of the TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, containing penere 
On DINORNIS (Part [1L.) by Professor Owen, P.R.S, 
On a New Species of APTERYX, by John Gould, Esq., F.F.8, 
Price to the Fellows, 88. ; to the Public, 10s. 6d, 
Part VL, now in preparation, will conclude the Volume. 
On the Ist of June, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. Part L. 
Preparing for publication, ia royal folio, ‘ 
STUDIES of ANIMAL LIFE, made in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of London, by various Artists. 
Edited by D. W. Mitchell, BA., F.LS., Secretary to the Society. — 





POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA of NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 
By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
Now completed, price 12s. cloth lettered, 
ZOOLOGY and INSTINCT in ANIMALS. 
A Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, and Instincts, and 
uses of the principal Families of the Animal Kingdom. 

“ For clearness of arrangement, perspicuity of style, and read- 
able matter, we know of no complete work on zoology which we 
could recommend so fully as this by Dr. Carpenter.”—Atheneum, 
March 4, 

The following Works, by the same Author, are now in the course 
of publication, in Monthly Parts, price is. each. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRO- 
Bach Work will form Five Parts of the ‘ Popular Cyclopmdia 


of Natural Science. 
London: Wm. §. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, 
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London : Bawarts & ae 18, Ave Warie-lane. 
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ust ready, 4th edition, 8vo. 10s. 
GERMONS b by 1 Henry Epwarp Mawnina, M.A. 
st Volume the Second. 
A Third Edition of Vol. III. nearly ready. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
st ready. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Ss‘ SERMONS preached before _ University 
as xt, in the Church of St. Mary, in 838, 
AMUEL (now) {orp BISHOE “of “OXFORD, 
* iam Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
'y, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 5a. c) 
ROFESSOR SMYTH’S EVIDENCES of 
CHRISTIANITY. 
Wil retin 177, Piccadilly. 
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ng Preacher ot : Magdalen 

wii Pickering, 1 
+ ust published, feap. 
ASSION'S “PROG RESS : ro <= of Lyrics, in 
Three Parts. By A NORTHMIDLANDER. 
William i Pickering, 1 177, abe ne A London ; H 
Aarhe rd § t, Leeds, 











ENTS Ninth Edition, cloth, 4a 
NTHE ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By the Rev. 
Dr. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. 
Lumley, 56, Chancery-lane. 
ust ready, imp. 8 vO. price 78. 6d. with a tint, or 58. plain, 
RAND HISTORICAL PICTURES, by 
CELEBRATED PAINTERS, Twopence-halfpenny a-piece, 
-four of the most important Scenes from inglish Hlistory, 
treat jo a new style of Ane men sold separa‘ 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; rund 
Fleet-street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR oF * RANTHORPE.’ 


In 3 vols. HE 
Rest BLANC HE, and VIOLET. 
phical History of ganna 


By H. LEWES, E 
Author of ‘ mee %, Bi 


“* Replete with acute observation and skilful analysis of m 
and ee 8, Hety, often witty, oor dull ; and ors a 
sound moral tend: ritish erly Revi 

“ This is the best novel. oa have read since Mrs.” Marsh's * 
The euther is ‘a subtle-souled payehovogist.” as. 
pan k re cosacter. ie yaw Ske cancer ; of = 

wi 3 bowing ow infirm .u urpose ngs 
the most intellectual.”. — Weekly Chron tele 4 
“A novel of very high merit, deep! and wr interesting in story, 0! 
of written ine a ety 





T went; 


i Povia Bogue, 86, 





to ruin 


original 
in the d e of remark- 
able force ~- of H he common 
order.”—Sunday Times. 
“ Full of talent. ‘brilliant and — panel 
“ Volumes of great power and inte 
London : ‘Smith, Eider ho Co. 65, ‘Cornhiil, 
wine bp NEW Pe i 
ll the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Siz TH EODORE BROUGHTON | = Laurel 
Neter 
* Russe 











By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. Author of* The Convict,’ 


* Mn hanes has chosen  f sublect of ey interest for his new 
novel: he has also treated veka a nen an weneny felicitous 
manner—slways clear, ani 
present occasion been more than a happy in “the consecutive: 
ness of his narrative.--New Magazine, 
‘*Mr. James’s invention is as inexhaustible as his jodust . The 
story of this novel is perp Sy well considered, and carefu y laid 
jown ; at the f the i and diversity of charac- 
= | ini ay ga have the effect of keeping curiosity alive to the 


igi’ The odore Broughton’ is one of the best of Mr. 
many romances, in plot and in composition. Some of the ecg 
are very powertully described, and it issureto please every reader. 


—Critic, 
London: Smith, el t& Sat 65, Cornhill. 
Second Edition 
ONTINENTAL IMPRESSIONS. 2. vols. 
One Guinea. By JOHIN EDMUND READE. 
“This is not a mere travel-book, but a series of highly-wro ght 
jictures from nature and art. The superiority of the work co 
D Se gaperterity of the author to the common roll of a 
By the same Author, 
Italy, in Four Cantos. Second and revised Edit. 
A Record of the Pyramids. 
Catiline: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
The Drama of a Life: 
The Deluge: a Dramatic Poem. 
Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. 
Edition. 
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DISCIP™ INE. By the Author of 


* Letters to my Unknown Friends.’ Feap. 8vo. 28. 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By Dr. 


GEORGE MOORE. Post 8vo, 88. 


SHARON TURNER’S SACRED 


HISTORY. Edited by the Rev.S. TURNER. Vols. 1. and ‘ae 


The LATIN CHURCH DURING 


ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. By the Rev. H. SOAMES, M.A. 8r0. 
(Nearly ready. 


MATUTINA: MORNING READ- 
INGS. By the Rev. GEORGE RENAUD, M.A. Feap. 8ro. 58. 
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Lady 


WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. 


(1648 to 1663.) New Edition. Square feap. 8vo. 88. ; morocco, 188. 


Mr. F. ROWTON’S SPECIMENS of 


the FEMALE BRITISH POETS (1460 to 1848). Squens ome 
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vill. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN- 


CIENT ROME: with ‘IVRY’ and ‘The ARMADA.’ 4s, 6d.; 
morocco, 108. 6d. 


Dr. JOSEPH MAINZER’ s Pe boos 


on MUSIC and EDUCATION. 8ro, 4s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of MARIE Von ARN- 


HEIM. Written by Herself. Crown 8vo. 78, 


The FEATS, &e. of the CHEVALIER 


DE BAYARD, Translated by E. C. KINDERSLEY. Square 
post 8vo. 98. 6d. 


The DOCTOR, be. Complete in One 


Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. _ Portrait, 4c. 
21s. (Nearly ready. 


xt. 
BANFIELD and WELD’S STATIS- 
TICAL COMPANION. Feap. Sro. 58. (Just published, 
© A very useful book.” —SPrecTATOR. 


Mrs. SLATER'S SCHOOL CHRO- 
NOLOGY : SENTENTLE CHRONOLOGIC. Mealy ek 


xv. 

The Chevalier BUNSEN’S Work on 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by €. H. COTTRELL. 800. 
IUustrations. (Vol. I. 28s. on Friday next. 

xvi. 


The Chevalier BUNSEN’S MEMOIR 


on the SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 8vo. Map, 22. 6d. 


Mr. J. MORRISON On the IN- 


FLUENCE of ENGLISH BALD AE LEGISLATION on 
TRADE and INDUSTRY. 8vo. 5 


xXvViit. 


Mr. TOOKE’S HISTORY of PRICES 


and the CIRCULATION, from 1839 to 1847. 8vo. 188 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 


LAST NAVAL WAR. Translated by the Hon. ae PLUN- 
KETT. 2vols. post vo. (Nearly ready, 


The PAST, the PRESENT, and the 


FUTURE, By H, C. CAREY. 8ro. 10s. 6d. 


SIDNEY HALL’S colombier GENE- 


RAL ATLAS. New Edition. Parts I. to VII, 428. coloured, 


Mr. FRANK MARRY AT’s BORNEO 


and the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, Imperial 8vo. vie A ag 
318. 6d. 


XXIIL 


ERMAN’S TRAVELS THROUGH 


SIBERIA. Translated by W. DP. COOLEY. 2 vols. 8vo. Map, 
Bis. 6d. 


Dr. E. L. ORMEROD'S Work on CON- 


TINUED FEVER. 8vo. 8. 


EPHEMERA’ ‘S (of Bell's pie) | 


HANDBOOK of ANGLING. New Edition. Woodcuts, 9. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonaMmans. 


IN PREPARATION. 
HE SEA and THE RAILWA 


Relations set pre in a Jaunr al 


J ie . 
don: Longman, 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt leaves, 
ABERTASHS ART of CON Mane 
Address. By 9 CAPT. ORLANDO SABENTARE 
* A lively and clever little work.”—Tait’s Magazine. 
« mmend Capt. "S snuart | 





ony tee will reward a yet Magazine. 
be verflows w am, * 
advice"— United Service Gazette. ones GE: mang, 10d gai 
London : T. Bosworth, 215, Regent -street. 
y bound and rice 15a. 
CH APTER iS. POEMS aj 
By CHARLES ‘SWAIN, 
“ This beantiful volume takes a foremost rank among thé 
poetical productions of the age.”— Literary Gazette. 
“ If this be not true poutey.— Sige, thoughtful, ii 
a we know not — London W Tes 
rain is the true stamp of genius Ce 
«Me ‘Bwai & poet of Ld ae a Our first extract 
ap distinguish 
vee of the eosiate Ser ail Slane, sand, the PAS, 
TT fo. me 
‘ime. » Manchester Courier. . A @ 
“ The author is too well known to need our very tr 
task he acquits himself of demands our renewed 
London : D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. va, 
Lately published, Second Edition, pricet, 
A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME oF 
OSTHUMOUS SERMON, 
with PASTORAL LETTERS, 


By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A 
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EXODUS an Levin cUs, 8, Third Ea 
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SERMONS preached at Teiniee. Chehe Upper 
ere. 12mo. 68, cloth.— LECTURES on Whe ais 
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Bixterath Edition, 4s. 6d.—0O) 
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(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 


saa) 
NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of: H 
OAM ABA ER the Years 1843— Sir ED) 


By Captain 
CB. With a Populay ep oS 
NATURAL of to Islands visited, by ty 


HISTORY 
ADAMS, Assistant-Surgeo: 

Commencing at Bornes, ¢ the Expedition extended as far north 
Korea and Japan, a, including w —— n its limits the Islands of A 
Phi he d Sool: oy Gelbes, Terie, and ie 

ilippine an loo A e e 
with other Islands of te + -¥ a Yell liow Seas. 
** These volumes and authorized account 


a8 apan. Besides much 
and practical ee Capt. Belcher'’s — ae 
close and mature view of the ministers and monarehs of tha! 
distant regions. > Reamieer, 


POPULAR FIELD “BOTANY of the BR 
TISH ISLES. By AGNES CATLOW. One Vol. 418 pp Trey 
Plates. 78. plain ; 10s. 6d. colen red. 

“The impediments ir in the way of ny who have no teachers aa 
eh be removed by dee wings ¢ ond very iar 
ow has furnished a clear and Sat supply of 
“ Now when spring is 


approaching ey leasant will it be 
wander in the ficlds with this instructive guide." Literary Gem 


TRAVELS in: the INTERIOR of BRAZIL 
during the Years 1898 1841. By GEORGE GARDNEB,F 
One t _ as 8v0, 1 

“U, s other Seavpllers, Dr. | Mr. Gardner was not e 
with = ‘mere wwe ctploration of the coasts a the vast Brazil 
pit b t plunged into the interior as far to the west as Meme 

ries of the Amazon, ‘and fem aete the equator to thei 
of south latitude.’......Some e regions which be visi 
seldom been trodden by eee ae by E 


“ These ‘ Travels in the Interior of Brasil’ s ore full of 
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DR. BADHAM’S TREATISE on LH. i“ 
LENT FUNGUSES of ENGLAND. One vol. superréyl 
Sixteen coloured Plates, 2s. 

MRS. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS ¢ 
BRITISH MYCOLOGY. With handsome col: 

1. 

itl hatte works ben a 
lively manner, should fail to draw attention to the objects 
scribed.”— Gardeners’ Chronii > 

The PLANETARY and STELLAR UM 
VERSE. By R. J. MANN. ‘One vol. Svo. with 50 Astronenial 


Diagrams and Map. 
“A ne brief abstract of fthe discoveries of Newton clearly explaioe 
and elegantly illustrated.”—- Westminster Review. 
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REVIEWS 


ters addressed to the Countess of Ossory, 
from the Year 1769 to 1797. By Horace 
Walpole, Lord Orford. Now first printed 
from Original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by 
the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P. 
ovols. Bentley. 
Fusxtbe “ Queen of Hearts” (the great Lady 
the loo-tables, over which the versatile anti- 
varian of Strawberry Hill consumed “his mid- 
‘cht oil,””) married a second time,—when the 
cinating Duchess of Grafton, so gaily sung 
celebrated in his earlier letters, became 
sumtess of Ossory,—a change seems naturally 
have passed over the relations betwixt “the 
ign” and her subject. Instead of their 
suing in company Pam from country-house 
» country-house, or sharing with Lady Mary 
(oke (Walpole’s ‘other sovereign’’) the live- 
liest omnibus opera-box that wit ever brightened 
nd scandal made instructive, the incomparable 
Horace commenced a sort of gazette, for Lady 
(ssory’s edification, in a series of letters. 
y are now given to the public for the first 
time, in number amounting to four hundred and 
ino:—specimens of genuine Strawberry-ware, 
imging between the years 1769 and 1797. 
pare not the “‘merry May-days” when we 
afford to make light of such a present. 
Insome of their characteristics, however, these 
leters may be thought to differ from most of those 
wadypublished. Their writer piqued himself 
his court-breeding; and therefore, when 
essing a noble lady and a beauty, assumed 
astyle more Grandisonian than that of his kind 
ut bantering epistles to ‘““holy Hannah” More 
of his affectionate and relation-like communi- 
ations to Harry Conway’s “ Lady Ailesbury.” 
Then, whereas The Bushise was so devoted to 
loo.as to neglect for its sake a great concert at 
Rome, and thus to escape being killed by the 
fillof a palace (as was recorded in a votive in- 
stiption thrown off by our Horace— 
Pammio 0.M. 
Capitolino 
Ob Annam Ducissam de Grafton 
Merito Incolumem.) 
we recollect no special mention of her wit 
inthe Walpole Letters. She seems to have 
keen an eager playmate and a sweet-tempered 
fiendrather than strong in philosophy like a Du 
Deland or as rich in knowledge as a Montagu; 
and accordingly to have been plied with 
fuhionable and political gossip rather than with 
lierary or antiquarian disquisition. The play- 
con gg these Letters oftener than the pic- 
or the printing-press,—the graver 
ews of the moment is less elaborately treated 
lun itwas for the edification of Mann or Conway. 
ier, this series leads us more otgpiinbialy 
fad intimately than any former one through 
's last years,—and justifies his own 
; (pete he carried his desire of 
gowing old with grace and propriety almost 
waffectation, and recurred Rs the +e and 
t wrought by Time with an over-soli- 
de which tried to mask itself under the guise 
ape a Hence a certain monoton 
my be remarked. But these niceties will 
ke perceived only by fond students of the 
‘~and having stated them, the general 
mader will be best contented by the most 
allowance of extract. There is small 
tt of our exhausting a collection so rich 
any e eng limits, 
How old all our freshest novelties are—is a 
wetiark which has been forced upon us again and 
- while plunging into this sea of gossip. 
* might console those who fancy that the 





present crisis includes strange combinations, 
strong emotions and singular presentiments, 
such as never before have ‘ perplexed” men 
and ‘monarchs” “with fear of change” by 
applying to the letter-writer before us James 
Montgomery’s lines from ‘The Common Lot :’— 

He saw whatever thou hast seen, 

Encountered all that troubles thee. 
These epistles are full of comments on and 
coincidences with the events of our own strange 
times. But we will begin by tasting “ the sack” 
first,—and enjoying the lively nonsense and im- 
portant frivolity of our great grandfathers and 
grandmothers just as if their world had con- 
tained nought beside. And, as we are in “the 
season,” we will open our notice by a ball, with 
all its ladies’ dresses, chronicled for the Loo- 
Queen.— 

“The house was all arbours and bowers, but 
rather more approaching te Calcutta, where so many 
English were stewed to death; for as the Queen 
would dis-maid of honour herself of Miss Vernon 
till after the Oratorio, the ball-room was not opened 
till she arrived, and we were penned together in the 
little hall till we could not breathe. The quadrilles 
were very pretty: Mrs. Damer, Lady Sefton, Lady 
Melbourne, and the Princess Czartoriski in blue satin 
with blond and collets montés 4 la reine Elizabeth; 
Lord Robert Spencer, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Lord Carlisle, 
and I forget whom, in like dresses with red sashes, 
de rouge, black hats with diamond loops and a few 
feathers before, began; then the Henri Quatres and 
Quatresses, who were Lady Craven, Miss Minching, 
the two Misses Vernons, Mr. Storer, Mr. Hanger, 
the Duc de Lauzun, and George Damer, all in white, 
the men with black hats and white feathers flapping 
behind, danced another quadrille, and then both 
quadrilles joined; after which Mrs. Hobart, all in 
gauze and spangles, like a spangle-pudding, a Miss 
I forget, Lord Edward Bentinck, and a Mr. Corbet, 
danced a pas de quatre, in which Mrs. Hobart in- 
deed performed admirably. * The fine Mrs. Matthews 
in white, trimmed down all the neck and petticoat 
with scarlet cock’s feathers, appeared like a new 
macaw brought from Otaheite; but of all the pretty 
creatures next to the Carrara, who was not there, 
was Mrs. Bunbury; so that with her I was in love 
till one o’clock, and then came home to bed. The 
Duchess of Queensberry had a round gown of rose- 
colour, with a man’s cape, which, with the stomacher 
and sleeves, were all trimmed with mother-of-pearl 
earrings. This Pindaric gown was a sudden thought 
to surprise the duke, with whom she had dined in 
another dress. Did you ever see so good a joke ?” 

This dear Mrs. Hobart was a favourite butt 
with the Wit of Strawberry. She must have 
been an inveterate dancer. Her “ old-fashioned 
cotillon” furnished him with the simile which 
points one of his best known passages regarding 
the grace of middle-age. Her agility, consider- 
ing her great bulk—which led young Harry 
Conway to observe at Lord Stanley’s ball “that 
he was sure she must be hollow,”—gives its 
point to another detail of a revel drawn up for 
Lady Ossory’s benefit, Nay, so late as 1781 
we find Horace hunting his old game on the 
occasion of a féte given in her Sans Souci—‘ a 
hut on Ham Common, where she has built two 
huge rooms of timber under a cabbage.” 

Other ladies fare little better than Mrs. Hobart : 
—vide this peep at Nuneham, its guests and its 
hostess.— 

“ Nuneham astonished me with the first coup d’eil 
of its ugliness, and the next day charmed me. _ It is 
as rough as a bear, but capable of being made a most 
noble scene. There isa fine apartment, somé few very 
good pictures, the part of a temple acted by a church, 
and a flowergarden that would keep all Maccaronia 
in nosegays. The comfort was a little damped by 
the constant presence of Sir William Lee and Dame 
Elizabeth his wife, with a prim Miss, whose lips were 
stuffed into her nostrils. They sat bolt upright like 
maccaws on their perches in a menagerie, and scarce 
said so much. I wanted to bid them call a coach! 
The morning and the evening was the first day, and 





the morning and the evening was the second day, 
and still they were just in their places! I madea 
discovery that was more amusing: Lady Nuneham 
is a poetess, and writes with great ease and sense 
and some poetry, but is as afraid of the character as 
if it was a sin to make verses.” 

And here is a last hit at “C&lia Lelia Chud- 
leigh ;” which will amuse those who remember 
the won ainst the Duchess of Kingston 
displayed b pale in his former letters. The 
touch of Mrs. Candour in the prefatory compli- 
ment to Lady Ossory’s charity is delicious. 

“T am charmed with what you say, that much will 
be said that she does deserve, and more that she 
does not. One may always venture to bet that the 
world’s ill-nature will outgo anybody’s ill deeds; and 
I am persuaded that Nero and Cesar Borgia will, as 
well as Richard III., come out much better charac- 
ters at the Day of Judgment, and that the pious 
and grave will be the chief losers at that solemnity. 
I have not yet heard the Duke and Duchess’s will. 
She moved to town with the pace of @n interment, 
and made as many halts between Bath and London 
as Queen Eleanor’s corpse. I hope for mercy she 
will not send for me to write verses on all the crosses 
she shall erect where she and the horses stopped to 
weep; but I am in a panic, for I hear my poor lines 
at Ampthill are already in the papers. Her black 
crape veil, they say, contained a thousand more yards 
than that of Mousseline la Serieuse, and at one of 
the inns where her grief baited, she was in too great 
an agony to descend at the door, and was slung into 
a bow-window, as Mark Antony was into Cleopatra's 
monument,” 


Ere we have done with the gallantry of this 
Squire of Dames, we cannot resist a character- 
istic ‘serving up” of Dr. Johnson’s and “little 
Burney’s” ‘‘ Blue Queen” for the edification of 
the Lady of real fashion.— 

“T forgot to tell your ladyship that I met Mrs. 
Montague t’other night at a visit. She said she had 
beenalone the whole preceding day, quite hermetically 
sealed—I was very glad she was uncorked, or I 
might have missed that piece of learned nonsense ! 
* * T was much diverted with your setting Mrs. 
Montague on her head, which indeed she does herself 
without the help of Hermes. She is one of my prin- 
cipal entertainments at Mrs. Vesey’s, who collects 
all the graduates and candidates for fame, where 
they vie with one another, till they are as unintelli- 
gible as the good folks at Babel.” 

Every one has heard of the étourderie of poor 
Mrs. Vesey, the deaf Lady in Clarges Street who 
kept a house open for persons of wit, taste and 
letters—and seems to have been laughed at by 
all of them.—Here is one more anecdote :— 

“Now I am sending coals to Ireland, I must 
add an excellent story I was told at the same place. 
That Lilliputian, Lady Newhaven, arriving at Tun- 
bridge, desired Mrs. Vesey to explain to her and 
instruct her in the customs and news of the place. 
A man arrived ringing a bell—for what? said my 
lady; ‘Oh!’ replied Mrs. Vesey, ‘to notify your 
arrival.’ At that instant the man bawled out, ‘At 
one o’clock, at Mr. Pinchbeck’s great room, will be 
shown the surprising tall woman.” 

We are not sure that the following paragraph 
is in allits assumptions true; while we fancy 
that its sentiment rings nearly as hollow as 
Mrs. Hobart herself—being unable to forget that 
Walpole was flattering an amateur singer. But as 
a piece of neat and resonant panegyric it may 
match some of Johnson's happiest efforts ;—and 
it furnishes a new quotation on a subject the 
stock praises of which have been worn despe} 
rately threadbare.— 

“ You will stare at a strange notion of mine: if it 
appears even a mad one do not wonder. Had I 
children, my utmost endeavours should be to breed 
them musicians. Considering I have no ear, nor 
ever thought of music, the preference seems odd; 
and -yet it is embraced on frequent reflection. In 
short, madam, as my aim wou'd be to make them 
happy, I think it the most probable method. It 
is a resource will last their lives, unless they grow 
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deaf; it depends on themselves, not on others; 
always amuses and soothes, if not consoles; and of 
all fashionable pleasures is the cheapest. It is capa- 
ble of fame, without the danger of criticism; is 
susceptible of enthusiasm, without being priest-ridden ; 
and unlike other mortal passions, is sure of being grati- 
fied even in Heaven.” 


Ere we have done with “ tiffany topics” we 
will give a scene from a court ball at Paris in 
1775. Marie Antoinette has not often been 
more gracefully touched in pen and ink than as 
follows :— 


“ Madame Clotilde was married on Monday morn- 
ing, and at night was the banquet roial,—the finest 
sight sur la terre,—I believe, for I did not see it. I 
husband my pleasures and my person, and do not 
expose my wrinkles au grand jour. Last night I 
did limp to the Bal Paré, and as I am the hare with 
many real friends, was placed on the banc des am- 
bassadeurs, just behind the royal family. It was in 
the theatre, the bravest in the universe; and yet taste 
predominates gver expense. What I have to say, I 
can tell your ladyship in a word, for it was impossible 
to see anything but the Queen! Hebes and Floras, 
and Helens and Graces, are street-walkers to her. 
She is a statue of beauty, when standing or sitting; 
grace itself when she moves. She was dressed in 
silver, scattered over with laurierroses; few diamonds, 
and feathers, much lower than the monument. They 
say she does not dance in time, but then it is wrong 
to dance in time. Four years ago I thought her like 
an English Duchess, whose name I have forgotten 
for some years. Horrible! but the Queen has had 
the cestus since. * * There were but eight minuets, 
and, except the Queen and Princesses, only eight 
lady dancers. I was not so struck with the dancing 
as I expected, except with a pas de deux by the 
Marquis de Noailles and Madame Holstein. For 
beauty, I saw none, or the Queen effaced all the 
rest. After the minuets were French country dances, 
much encumbered by the long trains, longer tresses 
and hoops. As the weather was excessively sultry, 
I do not think the clothes, though of gauze and the 
lightest silks, had much taste. In the intervals of 
dancing, baskets of peaches, China oranges (a little 
out of season), biscuits, ices, and wine and water, were 
presented to the royal family and dancers. The ball 
lasted but just two hours. The monarch did not 
dance, but for the two first rounds of the minuets 
even the Queen does not turn her back to him; yet 
her behaviour is as easy as divine. * * On Saturday 
is to be acted, in the same great theatre at Versailles, 
the ‘Connétable de Bourbon,’ a new piece by Mon- 
sieur Guibert (author of the ‘ 'Tactique,’) graciously 
indulged to the Queen, and not to be profaned, but 
there and at Fontainebleau, car cela derogeroit ; and, 
besides, his father is a viéux militaire, who would not 
condescend to hear his son’s play read even to the 
Queen! The Prince de Beauvau is to place me, 
and there end the spectacles, for Monsieur Turgot is 
ceconome.” 


This play by M. Guibert is the piece the pro- 
duction of which is discussed as a life-and- 
death matter in the dismal, feverish, exhausting 
love letters of poor Mdlle. d’Espinasse. 


Let us now turn to more important matters 


and more stirring events, The reader of 
Walpole must have already been struck by the 
variety of matter handled in his letters. To 
one correspondent he described minutely the 
Ferrers trial and execution—to another, the 
fate of the treasonous Scotch noblemen of ’45, 
—not forgetting my Lady Townshend’s hyste- 
rical sympathy with the beheaded lords. In 
a third place we find all the minutiae of 
‘Madame Charlotte’s” arrival, and of George 
the Third’s coronation, written “to the minute”’ 
as Harriet Byron hath it. In a fourth his 
genteelly sarcastic conversation with the pos- 
sessor of “the true frantic cestus,” Hogarth, is 
complacently reported. But he rarely or 
never seems to have treated the same topic 
twice. Lady Ossory was favoured with the 
full account of the Gordon Riots. We shall 
extract it. Walpole’s gazettes begin on the 





6th of June, 1780; the first is dated from Straw- 
berry Hill.— 

“1 know no more of Saint George Gordon, but 
that I would change his last name into Cordon, and 
baptize him with a halter. We have reports here 
of some continuance of riots, but of late I credit 
nothing till after two or three rebounds. All I 
gleaned more of the tumult on Friday was, that the 
Archbishop of York, who was above stairs in a com- 
mittee, hearing of Lord Mansfield’s danger, flew 
down, rushed through the crowd, and carried off his 
friend in Abraham’s bosom. The Duke of Rich- 
mond told me this with great approbation. A Mr. 
Holroyd, a member, told the Gordon that he ought 
to be sent to Bedlam, but that he himself would not 
quit him a moment, sat by him, followed him up 
into the gallery—and, in short, prevented his farther 
addresses to the mob. Youask about Mr. Selwyn: 
have you heard his incomparable reply to Lord 
George Gordon, who asked him if he would choose 
him again for Luggershall? He replied, * his con- 
stituents would not.’—‘ Oh, yes, if you would recom- 
mend me, they would choose me if I came from the 
coast of Africa.‘ That is according to what part of 
the coast you came from: they would certainly if 
you came from the Guinea Coast.’ Now madam, is 
not this true inspiration as well as true wit? * * 

** Wednesday, five o'clock, June 7, 1780. 

“TI am heartily glad I am come to town, though 
neyer was a less delicious place; but there was no 
bearing to remain philosophically in the country, 
and hear the thousand rumours of every hour, and 
not know whether one’s friends and relations were 
not destroyed. Yesterday Newgate was burnt, and 
other houses, and Lord Sandwich near massacred. 
At Hyde Park Corner I saw guards at the Lord 
President’s door, and in Piccadilly met George 
(Selwyn) and the Signorina, whom I wondered he 
ventured there. He came into my chaise in a fury, 
and told me Lord Mansfield’s house is in ashes, and 
that 5000 men were marched to Kane Wood—it is 
true, and that 1000 of the Guards are gone after 
them. A camp of 10,000 is forming in Hyde Park 
as fast as possible, and the Berkshire Militia is just 
arrived, Wedderburne and Lord Stormont are 
threatened, and I do not know who. The Duchess 
of Beaufort sent an hour ago to tell me Lord 
Ashburnham had just advertised her that he is threat- 
ened, and was sending away his poor bed-ridden 
countess and children; and the duchess begged to 
know what I proposed to do, I immediately went 
to her, and quieted her, and assured her we are as 
safe as we can be anywhere, and as little obnoxious; 
but if she was alarmed, I advised her to remove to 
Notting Hill, where Lady Mary is absent. The 
Duchess said the mob were now in Saville Row; 
we sent thither, and so they are, round Colonel 
Woodford’s who gave the Guards orders to fire at 
Lord Mansfield’s, where six at least of the rioters 
were killed. The mob are now armed, having 
seized the stores in the Artillery Ground. If any- 
thing can surprise your ladyship, it will be what I 
am going to tell you. Lord George Gordon went 
to Buckingham House this morning, and asked an 
audience of the King. Can you be more surprised 
still?—he was refused. I must finish, for I am 
going about the town to learn, and see, and hear. 
Kane Wood is saved; a regiment on march met 
the rioters. It will probably be a black night: I am 
decking myself with blue ribands like a May-day 
garland. Horsemen are riding by with muskets. 
I am sorry I did not bring the armour of Francis 
I. to town, as I am to guard a duchess-dowager 
and an heiress. Will it not be romantically generous 
if I yield the latter to my nephew? From my 
garrison in Berkeley Square. P.S. The pious in- 
surgents will soon have a military chest. They 
took forty-five guineas from Charles Turner yester- 
day. 

** Wednesday night, past two in the morning, June 7, 1780. 

“ As it is impossible to go to bed (for Lady Betty 
Compton has hoped I would not this very minute, 
which, next to her asking the contrary, is the thing 
not to be refused), I cannot be better employed than 
in proving how much I think of your ladyship at the 
most horrible moment I ever saw. You shall judge. 
I was at Gloucester House between nine and ten. 
The servants announced a great fire; the duchess, 
her daughters, and I went to the top of the house, 





and beheld not only one, but two vast taal 
took for the King’s Bench and pater dre hey 
latter was the new prison, and the former at . 
was burning at midnight. Colonel Heywood 
in and acquainted his royal highness that nine 
in Great Queen Street had been gutted, ang the 
furniture burnt; and he had seen a great 
distiller's at Holborn Bridge broken open and all the 
casks staved; and since the house has been set 
fire. At ten I went to Lord Hertford’s, and foun 
him and his sons charging muskets. Lord Rock 
ham has 200 soldiers in his house, and is determ; 
to defend it. Thence I went to General Conway’ 
and in a moment a servant came in and said then 
was a great fire just by. We went to the streg 
door, and thought it was St. Martin’s Lane in 
but it is either the Fleet prison or the distillers | 
forgot that in the court of Gloucester House I mg 
Colonel Jennings, who told me there had been » 
engagement at the Royal Exchange to defend th 
Bank, and that the Guards had shot sixty of th 
mob; I have since heard seventy, for I forgot to tel 
your ladyship that at a great council, held this eve. 
ing at the Queen’s house, at which Lord Rocking 
ham and the Duke of Portland were present, mili 
execution was ordered, for, in truth, the justices dare 
not act. After supper I returned to Lady Hertfoni, 
finding Charing Cross, and the Haymarket, an 
Piccadilly, illuminated from fear, though all this en 
of the town is hitherto perfectly quiet, lines bei 
drawn across the Strand and Holborn, to prevent the 
mob coming westward. Henry and William Goa 
way arrived, and had seen the populace break 
the toll-houses on Blackfriars Bridge, and cary of 
bushels of halfpence, which fell about the streets 
and then they set fire to the toll-houses, Gener! 
Conway’s porter has seen five distinct conflagration, 
Lady Hertford’s cook came in, white as this paper 
He is a German Catholic : he said his house had bee, 
attacked, his furniture burnt; that he had savel 
one child, and left another with his wife, whom he 
could not get out; and that not above ten or twelve 
persons had assaulted his house. I could not credit 
this, at least was sure it was an episode that had m 
connection with the general insurrection, and wasa 
most some pique of his neighbours. I sent my om 
footman to the spot in Woodstock-street; he brought 
me word there had been eight or ten apprentices who 
made the riot, that two life-guardsmen had arrivel 
and secured four of the enemies. It seems the cook 
had refused to illuminate like the rest of the street, 
To-morrow I suppose his Majesty King Georg 
Gordon will order their release; they will be inflated 
with having been confessors, and turn heroes. On 
coming home I visited the Duchess Dowager ani 
my fair ward; and am heartily tired with so many 
expeditions, for which I little imagined I had youth 
enough left. We expect three or four more regiments 
to-morrow, besides some troops of horse and militia 
already arrived. We are menaced with counte- 
squadrons from the country. There will, I fear, be 
much blood spilt before peace is restored. The 
Gordon has already surpassed Masaniello, who I de 
not remember set his own capital on fire. Yet! 
assure your ladyship there is no panic. Lady Ail 
bury has been at the play in the Haymarket, and the 
Duke and my four nieces at Ranelagh, this evening 
For my part, I think the common diversions of thee 
last four-and-twenty hours are sufficient to content 
any moderate appetite; and as it is now three in the 
morning, I shall wish you good night, and try toge 
a little sleep myself, if Lord George Macbeth has 
not murdered it all. I own I shall not soon fone 
the sight I saw from the top of Gloucester-house! 
“ Thursday morning after breakfast. 
“ I do not know whether to call the horrors of the 
night greater or less than I thought. My priniet, 
who has been out all night, and on the spots of 
action, says, not above a dozen were killed at the 
Royal Exchange, some few elsewhere; 
Bench, he does not know how many; 
respects the calamities are dreadful. He saw maly 
houses set on fire, women and children screaming, 
running out of doors, with what they could save, 
knocking one another down with their loads in 
confusion. Barnard’s Inn is burnt, and some houses 
mistaken for Catholic. Kirkgate says most of the 
rioters are apprentices, and plunder and drink have 
been their chief objects, and both women and mt 
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What public 
: 1—ay ! and where, and when, and how will 
all this confusion end! and what shall we be when 
it is concluded? I remember the excise, and the 
in Act and the rebels at Derby, and Wilkes’s inter- 
jade, and the French at Plymouth; or, I should have 
avery bad memory; but —- last night saw 

in flames ! 

late a — After dinner. 


«Jt isa moment, madam, when to be surprised is 
wot surprising. But what will you say to the House 
of Commons meeting by twelve o’clock to-day, and 
sdjourning, ere fifty members were arrived, to Monday 

joht! so adieu all government but the sword! 
Will your ladyship give me credit when I heap con- 
trdictions on absurdities— will you believe such 
enfusion and calamities, and yet think there is no 
ion ?—Well, only hear.—My niece, Mrs. 

Keppel, with her three daughters, drove since noon 
wer Westminster-bridge, through St. George's Fields, 
vhere the King’s Bench is smoking, over London 

i the Bank, and came the whole length 
gf the city!’ They have been here, and say the 

le look very unquiet; but can one imagine that 

would be smiling? Old Lady Albemarle, who 
flowed me in few minutes from Glo’ster House, 
yas robbed at Mrs. Keppel’s door in Pall Mall, 
between ten and eleven by a horseman. Sparrow, 
me of the delivered convicts, who was to have been 
hanged this morning, is said to have been shot yester- 
day as he was spiriting up the rioters. Kirkgate has 
just heard in the Park, that the Protestant Association 
disavow the seditious, and will take up arms against 
them. If we are saved, it will be so as by fire. I 
dall return to my own castle to-morrow: I had not 
above four hours’ sleep last night, and must get some 
nit, General Conway is enraged at the adjourn- 
nent, and will go away too. Many coaches and 
chaises did leave London yesterday. * 

** Strawberry Hill, Saturday night, late. 

“Was not I cruelly out of luck, madam, to have 
ween fishing in troubled waters for two days for your 
laiysbip’s entertainment, and to have come away 
way few hours before the great pike was hooked ? 
a drop metaphor, here are Garth’s lines re- 


Thus little villains oft submit to fate, 
t great ones may enjoy the world in state. 

Four convicts on the eve of execution are let loose 
fom Newgate, and Lord George Gordon is sent to 
te Tower. If he is hanged, the old couplet will 
mover its credit, for Mr. W edderburne is chief justice. 
I fatter myself I shall receive a line from your lady- 
tip to-morrow morning: I am impatient to hear 
vhat you think of black Wednesday. 1 know how 
much you must have been pres | but I long to 
nad your own expressions; when you answer, then 
we is conversing. My sensations are very different 
fom what they were. While in the thick of the 
omflagration, I was all indignation and a thousand 
pusions. Last night, when sitting silently alone, 
horror rose as I cooled; and grief succeeded, and 
then all kinds of gloomy presages. For some time 
ple have said, where will all this end? I as often 
™plied, where will it begin? It is now begun, with 
a dreadful overture; and I tremble to think what the 
tos may be! ‘The sword reigns at present, and 
red the capital! What isto depose the sword ?— 
hit not to be feared, on the other hand, that other 
fords may be lifted up ?—What probability that 
teything will subside quietJy into the natural chan- 
*~Nay, how narrow will that channel be, when- 
tet the prospect is cleared by peace? What a 
tiumal fragment of an empire! yet would that mo- 
ment were come, when we are to take a survey of 
wtuins! That moment I probably shall not see. 
I rose this morning, I found the exertions I 
made with such puny powers had been far be- 
Imdwhat I could bear; I was too sick to go on with 
myself. This evening I have been abroad, 
fd you shall hear no more of it. I have been with 
Di, at Richmond, where I found Lady Pem- 
broke, Miss Herbert, and Mr. Brudenell. Lord 
Herbert arrived. They told me the melancholy 
pation of Lady Westmorland. She is sister of Lord 
George Gordon, and wife of Colonel Woodford, who 
‘feed to conceal himself, having been the first 





officer who gave orders to the soldiers to fire, on the 
attack of Lord Mansfield’s house. How many still 
more deplorable calamities from the tragedy of this 
week that one shall never hear of! I will change 
my style, and like an-.epilogue after a moving piece, | 
divert you with a bon-mot of George Selwyn. He | 
came to me yesterday morning from Lady Town- | 
shend, who, terrified by the fires of the preceding | 
night, talked the language of the Court, instead of | 
opposition. He said she put him in mind of removed , 
tradesmen, who hang out a board with, ‘ Burnt out 
from over the way.’” 

Here we must “ draw bridle” for a week. So 
welcome is the matter of this book as in the | 
first instance to have withdrawn our attention | 
from the manner of its publication. The amount | 
of editorial superintendence exercised over it is 
inconsiderable,—Mr. Vernon Smith has taken 
too largely for granted that all the world is as | 
well acquainted with Lady Ossory as he and 
we are. He was wrong in confining all preli- 
minary notice of her to one paragraph of hear- 
say character. Throughout these volumes, too, we 
feel (for the reader) the want of such explana- 
tory notes as those with which Lord Dover elu- 
cidated the first series of letters to Sir Horace 
Mann. One word more:—an advertisement 
warns us that this series completes “the epis- 
tolary works of Horace Walpole”’—and that the 
possessor thereof who already owns the second 
collection of Mann’s Letters published in 1843 
and Mr. Bentley’s “ collective edition” of 1840, 
will find his set perfect without unprofitable 
repetitions. Perfect it may be as regards text, 
yet still most unsatisfactory as a library edition. 
The chronological arrangement of the first half- 
dozen volumes does not embrace of course the 
last six; and while some portions, as has been 
said, are carefully edited, others are left to make 
their own way. Ere many years be past, it is 
natural to expect that the three publications 
will be incorporated into one,—presuming that 
no other treasure from the same source remains 
to be given to the public. Meanwhile, the col- 
lector must submit to the inconvenience of a 
patch-work set of books. 





A Book for the Public. New Discovery. The 
Causes of the Circulation of the Blood; and 
the True Nature of the Planetary System. 
Proposing, also, a Natural Adjustment of the 
Measures of Time and Space for Parlia- 
mentary adoption; and shewing how the 
above Discovery may be applied to the further 
prolongation of Health and Life. Mead. 

WE do not often quote a whole title-page 
when it runs to a length like this; but authors 
must take notice that it is in such cases owing 
to their own dulness that we usually content 
ourselves with a few leading words. If they 
would give as much interesting matter as is 
offered above we could not choose but extract 
their programmes entire. 

What are we to do? But, we remember, we 
must explain our difficulty before we lament it. 
We have often had to review assertions of dis- 
covery —enunciations of new and wonderful 
truths ;—and it has been our unvarying rule to 
demand of those who would enlighten the world 
on any subject good knowledge of the extent 
to which their predecessors have already done the 
same. We have assumed presumption in those 
who pretend to advance knowledge by a push 
from the rear instead of a pull from the front; 
—and accompanying such presumption we 
have further supposed there to be a lack of 
modesty and an obtrusive disposition. Our 
author informs us that we have all along been 
mistaken. The class of discoverers who want 
patrons, and to whom those jealous scientific | 
men will not pay any attention, are, we are! 
assured, ‘the persons, above most others, whose | 
minds are the most keenly sensitive, and their | 





hearts the most deeply susceptible; to whom a 
chill is misery,—and utter rejection—death !” 
And now, we repeat, what are we todo? We 
should be sorry even to chill the author,—and 
as to slaying him, we should not for a moment 
think of such a thing. We are sure he is a 
worthy person,—who sincerely believes that he 
can do some good, and feels bound to try. But 
on the other hand, he may mislead other persons 
as good as himself by his speculations; and we 
are as much bound to try to preserve them. 
One of his great mistakes is, that, when he 
thinks of “ our present philosophers,’’—meaning 
men who have pow scientific eminence in 
the usual way, as distinguished from his own 
class,—he describes them as “ those whom more 
fortunate contingencies have given distinction 
in the paths wherein they aspire.” The diffe- 


| rence between Dr. Young and our author, for 


instance, is one of luck:—the former threw 
head, while the latter fears that his lot will be 
tail. At the same time, though the great staple 
of his book is Light,—though all his great dis- 
coveries depend more or less (usually more) on 
asserted fe of light to other things, he 
sums up his own information on the subject, as 
derived from others, by saying,—“ I have been 
informed by a friend, that it has long been 
matter of discussion whether the motion of light 
be undulatory or vibratory!” A discoverer in 
astronomy might as well write—I have been 
told that there was once a dispute whether the 
earth moved circuitously or circularly.” Un- 
dulation and vibration mean the same thing, as 
used by the optical philosopher; and the ques- 
tion is as to whether light is emanation from the 
sun or undulation excited in an all-pervading 
ether. The author goes on to say that he 
believes in both vibration and undulation ; and 
shews that he thinks the latter is used in the 
sense of a wave, as of water, spreading in a 
circle. 

The work is a pamphlet of sixty pages, 
Should Parliament enable him to do it the 
author will, he says, publish more discoveries, at 
least as valuable as those which he has here in- 
dicated—which last he means to establish at 
leisure in a larger work. His system involves 
the following truths, as he calls them :—that 
oxygen is generated by light—that light is the 
sustainer of motion both in the earth and in the 
blood—that the average rate of pulsation in a 
healthy man being 72 per minute accompanied 
by 18 respirations, the earth receives for each 
pulsation a distinct and direct impression from 
the pulsation of light—that the earth (at its 
equator, we suppose) revolves about its axis 
25,920 natural miles, answering to the same 
number of respirations in a healthy man—and 
soon. If our readers want to know something 
about the natural trinity of heat, light and air, 
and its accordance with the theological trinity 
—they must consult the pamphlet itself. 

Through the author’s general remarks run 
pleas for mercy—mercy—mercy! He tells 
those who have deeply studied physics, mathe- 
matics, philology, antiquity, that they are mostly 
the victims of long-fostered prejudice, from 
which the strength of his mind can set them free : 
and then he calls for mercy and charity, and 
speaks of those who writhe under the agony of 
the “pressure of human wrong” and die in 
silence. This is mere delusion :—and it is one 
of the most curious instances of the kind which 
has ever come before us. The tendency of 
discoverers of the class to which our author 
belongs is always to deprecate opposition, and 
even neglect, as a species of wrong ;—but the 
author before us is the extreme case. We can 
compare him only to the picture of the — 
constable in Punch exclaiming, “ If I kil ie 

e 


. ” 


it’snothing—butifyou kill me, it’s murder! 
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greatest charity that we can show this sensitive 
writer is to bid him learn ; and to tell him that, 
though he has the qualifications of intelligence, 
ingenuity, and sincerity, for becoming one day 
a useful labourer in the fleld of science, he 
cannot make bricks without straw—or out of 
straw. 





The Dramatic Works of the Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. With a Memoir of his 
Life. By G.G.S. Bohn. 

Tue author of the memoir prefixed to this com- 
ict edition of Sheridan’s dramatic works chal- 

enges attention by the claim of ey 

and completeness. Dr. Watkins, we are told, 
wrote like an inveterate Tory,—and Mr. Moore 
subordinated his hero to Fox. Professor Smyth 
and Leigh Hunt have both written of their 
favourite statesmen in a more genial spirit; but 
their productions are sketches rather than por- 
traits. We doubt whether, after all, the present 
biographer supplies what he describes as want- 
ing. At any rate, his manner is careless and 
his matter frequently defective. His dates are 
fot to be depended on,—being imperfectly 

Stated and often misprinted. In justice, how- 

éver, we should add, that though he makes 

tiistakes of his own he sometimes corrécts 
those of other people. 

Sheridan has often been described as having 
been in his youth a dull boy :—the character, 
however, is more justly applicable to him at an 
earlier period of life. Hie mother, who was a 
voluminous aa bre re and novelist, pronounced 
him anil his brother “impenetrable dunces;” but 
this was in his seventh year,—when she placed 
him under the tuition of Mr. Samuel Whyte of 
Dublin. Sheridan at Harrow showed, if not 
superior talent, at least literary taste,—having 
there engaged with a fellow-pupil in the com- 
position of a farce and a translation of Ariste- 
netus. At Bath, too, we find Sheridan a visitor 


at the celebrated Lady Miller’s,—who won her 
reputation as a literary patron by permitting 
the authors of verses to kiss her hand, on gala 
days, as reigning queen of the place. Sheridan, 


thus inspired, produced many pieces. Lady 
Miller had few qualifications for the influence 
which she exerted, beyond the possession of good 
intentions andakind disposition. She is described 
as ‘a round, coarse, plump-looking dame,”— 
who looked little the better for being dressed 
in fine clothes. ‘ Her manners,”’ it is added, 
“were bustling, her air mock-important, and 
her appearance very inelegant.” But she was 
surrounded by enthusiastic idealists, capable 
of supplying her deficiencies from their own 
minds, and who invested their idol with every 
wanting attribute of taste and beauty from the 
treasury of their own rich imaginations. 

It was among the musical circles of Bath, as 
all our readers know, that Sheridan became ac- 
quainted with Miss Linley. Our readers are well 
acquainted with the romantic details of his love 
affair and marriage with this lady ; but it is pro- 
per to warn them that our present biographer im- 
pugns the accuracy of Mr. Moore’s statements— 
and particularly those relating to Captain Mat- 
thews. Some characteristic points may be se- 
lected. — 

“ Matthews, who, even in his days of wrath, looked 
upon Sheridan as an exceedingly delightful com- 
panion, and as a lover of practical jokes, always spoke 
of the duel as a specimen of the exhibition of these 
qualifications. He stated that a friendly communi- 
cation actually passed between them on the night 
previous to the duel, amounting to an invitation 
from Sheridan to sup with him and the seconds; that 
Sheridan remained at table drinking claret until the 
time of appointment; that when he quitted it, he 
walked up Milsom Street, and observing Captain 
Matthews’s chaise waiting at the door to take him 
to the spot, he reeled into it himself, and insisted 





upon his seconds following his example; he then 
desired the driver to proceed to the ground, which 
Matthews could not have reached in time, had not 
the catriage of Captain Paumier taken him there. 
He found Sheridan in a high state of excitement from 
potations deep. The duel soon commenced, and, as 
described by Barnett, Sheridan rushed upon him and 
tried to wrest his sword out of his grasp; he succeeded 
in breaking it, and then fell down dragging Matthews 
upon him; a few slight wounds were made, but the 
blood,. of which so much has been spoken, was, in 
fact, the claret discharged from the stomach of 
Sheridan. It would be impossible to arrive at any 
just conclusion from the statement of both parties. 
The reply of Sheridan to the injurious reports in 
several papers was so long delayed that it was at last 
forgotten. He had requested Woodfall to print, in 
the Morning Advertiser, the articles that reflected 
upon his own conduct, promising to send his refuta- 
tion; unfortunately, his request was complied with, 
and the statements of his opponents were more largely 
promulgated, whilst his defence, from his indolence, 
was never to be read. Sheridan, however, became 
the theme of conversation and of curiosity: thus his 
first step in life led to notoriety, and in the minds of 
many to reputation, which he fortunately was capable 
of maintaining.” , 
The following story also has been told be- 
fore; but it is here given with variations.— 
“In spite.of all that has been written, from the 
first night of its performance up to the present hour, 
the ‘ School for Scandal* has maintained its position, 
and even when indifferently brought forward proves 
an unceasing attraction, Its uninterrupted run—its 
certainty of producing money to the treasury —its 
collecting together all the playgoers—are the best 
proofs of the estimation in which it is held; its in- 
trinsic merit carries everything before it. Cumber- 
land, the irritable opponent of all merit but his.own, 
has praised the judicious introduction of the screen; 
but there is an anecdote on record that he was with 
his young family at an early performance of the 
‘School for Scandal;’ they were seated in the stage 
box, the little children screamed with delight, but 
the less easily pleased fretful author pinched them, 
exclaiming, ‘What are you laughing at, my dear 
little folks ? you should not laugh, my angels; there 
is nothing to laugh at!’ and then, in an under-tone, 
‘keep still, you little dunces.”. When Sheridan was 
told of this, he said, ‘It was ungrateful of Cumber- 
land to have been displeased with his children for 
laughing at my comedy, for when I went to see his 
tragedy I laughed from beginning to end.’ There is 
another version of the story extant; for the friends 
of Sheridan were most anxious to find a reason for 
the hostile feelings which he was supposed to bear 
towards Cumberland, and which induced him to use 
such an unmerciful rod of flagellation in the ‘ Critic.’ 
It is, that Sheridan being most anxious to collect the 
opinions of the acknowledged judges of dramatic 
merit, earnestly asked what Mr. Cumberland had 
said on the first night of the performance. ‘ Not a 
syllable,’ was the answer. ‘ But did he seem amused ?” 
—‘ Why, faith, he might have been hung up beside 
Uncle Oliver's picture. He had the damned disin- 
heriting countenance—like the ladies and gentlemen 
on the walls, he never moved a muscle." Devilish 
ungrateful that,’ said Sheridan, ‘for I sat out his 
tragedy last week, and laughed from beginning to 
end.’ Cumberland, however, most strenuously denied 
that he was present when the ‘School for Scandal’ 
was first performed. The tragedy alluded to is said 
to be the ‘ Carmelites,’ which was the theme of ridi- 
cule of Sheridan’s friends. In the ‘ Rolliad,’ they 
heap upon it the most extravagant and ludicrous 
praise, calling Cumberland ‘ the most exalted genius 
of the present age;” and in’ describing this tragedy, 
say, ‘the beauties of which, we will venture conti- 
dently to assert, will be admired and felt when those 
of Shakspeare, Dryden, Otway, Southerne, and Rowe 
shall no longer be held in estimation.’ Again, ‘ Our 
readers, we trust, will pardon our having been diverted 
from the task we have undertaken, by the satisfaction 
of dwelling upon a few of the many beauties of this 
justly popular and universally admired tragedy, 
which, in our humble opinion, infinitely surpasses 
every other theatrical composition, being in truth an 
assemblage of every possible dramatic excellence; 
ner do we believe that any production, whether of 





ancient or modern date, can exhibit a 
mon and peculiar selection of lan 
variety of surprising incidents—a more rapid eee 
sion of extraordinary discoveries—a more — 
collection of descriptions, similes, metaphors, ina 
storms, shipwrecks, challenges, and visions_ ot, 
miscellaneous and striking picture of the co: _ 
passions of love, hatred, pity, madness, rage jealo, 
remorse, and anger, than this unparalleled Perfom 
ance presents to the admiration of the ehraptire{ 
spectator, Mr. Cumberland has been rep ; 
perhaps unjustly—as particularly jealous of the fam, 
of his cotemporaries; but we are persuaded he wil 
not be offended when, in the rank of modern wy 
we place him second only to the inimitable author y 
the Rolliad.’” Such, at any rate, was the feng 
which took possession of Sheridan’s mind, that he 
gladly sought the opportunity of holding him wb 
public ridicule;—whenever the occasion offered, hig 
name was dragged forth. It was also alleged tha 
every piece presented at Drury Lane, by Cumbg. 
land, met with a decided refusal; and the Newspapen 
seemed willing to support the disappointed auth, 
Criticisms, ill-natured, were hurled against the ‘Schod 
for Scandal,’ and comparisons were drawn betwea 
the moral tendency of the plays that issued from thy 
prolific pen of Cumberland, and those which Sherida, 
had furnished to the world. This only continued jy 
aggravate the quarrel, and led to further jealous 
which soon exhibited themselves in the productiong 
Cumberland upon the stage as Sir Fretful Plagiary 

Genius in Sheridan was hereditary. Not 
only, as we have said, was his mother an ind 
fatigable writer, but his father and grandfather 
were both men of talent and wit. Nor was the 
genius of Sheridan wanting in fertility ;—buthe 
failed in application. His manuscripts accor 
ingly show unfinished designs, glight sketche, 
and imperfect heads of conversation. Politics 
had, indeed, distracted his attention from lite 
rature ;—Sheridan had become ambitious of the 
fame of a parliamentary orator. Wherever he 
fairly applied his talents he succeeded... Byron, 
we know, thus sums up the events of Sheridan's 
life :—“ He has written the best comedy, th 
best opera, the best faree, the best address (the 
‘Monologue on Garrick’), and, to crown all 
delivered the very best oration (the famous 
Begum speech) ever conceived or heard in this 
country.” On this last occasion—and perhaps 
on the others— Sheridan, there is every reason 
to believe, was assisted by the talents of his 
accomplished wife. 

It was in the zenith of his fame that Sherida 
began to feel those embarrassments that en- 
bittered his latter days. The necessity that 
existed for rebuilding Old Drury Lane 
—the death of his first wife — and the destruc- 
tion by fire of the theatre he had rebuilt 
these were the events that concurred in effecting 
his ruin. The procrastination and improvidence 
that have been stated as the vices of his che 
racter were probably rather the effects than the 
causes of his embarrassments. But in turn they 
became aggravating conditions.— 

“Professor Smyth was waiting one morning for 
him in his ante-room, and happened to cast his eyes 
on a table that stood in the middle of the room 
covered with manuscripts, plays, pamphlets, and 
papers of every description. As he proceeded 
tumble them over and look at their subscriptions, be 
observed that the letters were most of them unopened, 
and that some of them had coronets on theseal, He 
remarked to Mr. Westley, the treasurer of Dry 
Lane, who was sitting by the fire, having also fart 
long time danced attendance, that Mr. 
treated all alike, wafer or coronet, pauper ot pe 
the letters seemed equally unopened. ‘Just ® 
was the treasurer’s reply; ‘indeed, last winter I vas 
occupying myself much as you are doing, an¢ 
the same reason, and what should I see among thee 
letters but one from myself, unopened like the rest 
a letter that I knew coritained a 10/. note within ® 
The history, Sir, was that I had received a note from 
Mr. Sheridan, dated Bath, and headed with ane 
‘Money bound,’ and entreating me to send the 


more Uneoy. 
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- my hands upon. This I did. In 
io. I cera is Hare pat eal had given him a 
te mes carriage up to town, and his application to 
a pever more been thought of; and, therefore, 
” lay my letter, and would have continued to lie 
there , salina) had swept it with the rest into 

if I had not accidentally seen it... Mr. Smyth 
a not help, on going down stairs, telling the story 
eau valet, Edwards, suggesting to him to look after 
tohis ts; to which he replied —‘ What can I do 
h a master? The other morning I went to 
ke ee room after he had gone out, and, on throwing 
the windows, found them stuffed up with paper 
Pifferent kinds, and amongst them bank-notes; 
there had been a high wind in the night, the windows, 
suppose, had rattled; he had come in quite intoxi- 
and in the dark, for want of something better, 
the bank-notes into the casement; and, as he 
never knows what he has in his pocket or what he 
has not, they were never afterwards missed.” 

Sheridan’s present biographer vindicates the 
conduct of George the Fourth,— who, as he 
asserts, sent Sheridan in his distress about three 
thousand pounds; but the money was attached 

his creditors before reaching the intended 

iient. Our author adds, that, after all, 
4jt was not royal munificence that was required, it 
yas the assistance of his own immediate family that 
yas denied him; the whole of his debts did not 
amount to five thousand pounds, and Mrs. Sheridan's 
wttlement had been fifteen thousand, and, however 
kind her conduct was towards him from the first 
moment of his malady, she does not seem to have 
influenced her friends to step forward to his pecuniary 
relief: all that has been affirmed of his forlorn situa- 
tion at the hour of his death is borne out by the 
testimony of those who saw the utter destitution in 
which he was; a neglected house—the most deplora- 
blewant of the common necessaries of life, of decent 
controul over the servants, whose carelessness, even 
of the physician's prescriptions, was remarked —do 
not speak of a wife’s domestic management, however 
pure and sincere may have been her affection.” 

Earnestly recommending to the author a 
severe revision of this memoir, we are of opinion 
that it may be made useful—as it is now en- 
tertaining. At present, its minute errors are 


great perplexities. 




















A Three Years’ Cruize in the Mozambique 
Channel, for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade. By Lieut. Barnard, R.N. Bentley. 


Ix their corporate capacities nations are not 
much given to chivalry. It is but seldom that 
the pen of the historian has had to record an 
act of such sublime magnanimity as that of 
vhich England set the example in the suppres- 
sion, in her hundred isles and continental 
dominions, of the ancient social institution of 
slavery. Without the narrow pale of that order 
ofmen who live only upon the traditions of the 
past and look upon property as the most sacred 
of all rights—placing it even above humanity 
itself—there is but one opinion as to the gran- 
deur of the act which at once, without reserva- 
tion or afterthought, enfranchised a whole race. 

national act is the most stainless glory of 
our century,—perhaps the most unselfish and 
wsullied that our country has ever performed. 
The initiative taken, the sacrificial instincts of 
the people fairly aroused into activity, it was 
very natural, very necessary, that such ulterior 
measures should be adopted as would tend to 
check, and in the end put down altogether, the 

inman. About the wisdom of adopting, 
wnder the circumstances, a repressive line of 
Policy few persons have any misgivings. Having 
Pronounced the Negro free in all her own pos- 
sessions, England fia wisely, justly, in endea- 
Youring, by all legitimate and efficient means, 
© counteract the evil at its source. But the 
question, What means are legitimate and effec- 
tre! is one of great gravity,—not to be deter- 
mined otherwise than by experience, Certainly, 





circumstances have of late years tended to 
shake any confidence which may formerly 
have been felt in the beneficial results of our 
armed surveillance of the African coasts. Its 
legitimacy has been denied by foreign powers ; 
and the question of that “right of search” which 
we have assumed, in order to render the block- 
ade something beyond a farce, has more than 
once threatened to embroil us in war with our 
powerful neighbours. In addition to this ele- 
ment of mischief in the plan, the vast expense 
of the armament is a sore grievance at home, 
—requiring, as it does, taxes which even gene- 
rous people are not willing to pay unless posi- 
tive good fruits can be shown as the conse- 
quence of the outlay. Grave doubts are enter- 
tained on this point. Almost every person who 
has had experience in the matter declares that 
the condition of the slave is rendered worse 
by our armed watchfulness in his favour. While 
men can make 1,000 per cent. profit on the im- 
portation of slaves into the Brazils, all the war- 
ships of the world will not be able so to protect 
the thousands of miles of African coast as to 
prevent desperate wretches—seconded as they 
are by the native chiefs—from carrying off the 
negro population. Slave labour has now become 
sa valuable, that one successful voyage is a fair 
fortune. Those who make a regular trade of 
it can afford, we believe, to lose three or four 
ventures out of every five,—the profits out of 
the residue being sufficient to amply cover all 
the loss. While this is the case, persons will 
be found willing to embark in the nefarious 
business; and while they find ready sellers in 
the native chiefs all our efforts to put the trade 
down will fail of complete success,—in fact, will 
only tend, as they do now, to cause closer con- 
finement and greater rigour to the prohibited 
cargo, and a larger consumption of life in the 
shipment and passage. Lieut. Barnard bears his 
share of testimony on this point. He speaks of 
three separate disasters which came to his personal 
knowledge, all happening in the space of six 
months,—in which 1,200 negroes were brought 
to an untimely end by fire, disease, and wreck ; 
300 of whom were burnt in a baracoon, 200 died 
in the Black schooner, and 700 perished in the 
wreck of the Julia on the Bassas da India rocks. 
And he adds, “ The suffering which they must 
have endured, whilst being driven from the in- 
terior, must have thinned considerably the ori- 
ginal number,—for frequently have I seen them, 
soon after their arrival at Quillimane, mere ske- 
letons, with death depicted on their counte- 
nances.” Mr. Barnard charges the Portuguese 
officials in those seas with being largely impli- 
cated in the traffic,—their salaries being so 
small as to render them unable to resist the 
bribes which the slavers can afford to offer 
in purchase of their connivance; while, as re- 
gards the natives themselves, facts like the fol- 
lowing should not be overlooked while dealing 
with the general question ~~ 


“ About Quillimane and Luabo, and indeed in all 
the Portuguese possessions on the coast, are numbers 
of Colonos, or free blacks, who hire themselves out 
as wood-cutters, machila-bearers, or labourers, and 
such is the degraded state of society that these men 
are taunted by the slaves as having no white man to 
look after them, and see them righted when oppressed. 
They are kept in subjection by a very severe and 
separate code of laws, and if they break or injure 
anything which they cannot pay for they become 
slaves, After the death of Moraes, Azvedo's father- 
in-law, who was a very severe master, no less than 
eighty slaves, who had deserted and escaped into the 
interior, returned to the’ estate and resumed their 
work, preferring slavery to the iron rule of the chiefs 
of their own colour: others come frequently to sell 
themselves, and to buy them is the greatest boon 
a good master can bestow, and their price is from three 
to five pieces of clouty or dungaree. Azvedo relates 





an anecdote of a man who day after day had been 
importuning him to take him as a slave, and, when 
he found that he could not get rid of his freedom 
by fair means, he watched the opportunity whilst 
Azvedo’s little boy was walking in the garden with 
his nurse and tore the child's frock, which created a 
great hubbub and noise, and the father running out 
found his son dreadfully frightened and the black 
rolling in the dirt according to the custom of his 
country. Embracing his feet he cried out, that as 
he had refused to buy him, he had torn his child's 
frock, and having nothing to pay for it he was his 
slave by the law of the country; so seeing he was so 
determined he gave him his clouty,and he has worked 
away steadily ever since.” 

The record of this ‘Cruize in the Mozambique 
Channel’ is not very interesting,—nor, as our 
readers will see, is it well written. The inci- 
dental notices of men and things in which we 
feel an interest are neither very numerous nor 
very important. Here isa brief account of Zan- 
zibar and of the Imaun of Muscat,—to whose 
power a very factitious importance has been 
given by the countenance of the English.— 

“The town of Zanzibar is an intricate kind of 
labyrinth, the streets so narrow that two can scarcely 
walk abreast, and so short and winding that, without 
a guide, the only chance of getting out of them is 
making direct for the beach, along which they are 
beginning to build large stone houses; and in a few 
years the increase of trade in European and American 
hands will make a vast improvement. But the govern- 
ment is so despotic, that the lower orders must 
necessarily remain in a most degraded state. When 
the Imaun gives an entertainment, he sends his 
servants to the market-place, and these take whatever 
they want for the service of His Highness, without 
the least payment, whatever be the circumstances of 
the persons they rob. * * Never was aman so falsely 
represented or so little understood asthis petty Prince. 
In England we hear of his munificence, his power, 
his men-of-war, his presents of line-of-battle ships, 
and fancy him a great potentate, whereas he is merely 
upheld in his shadow of authority by the countenance 
of the English. His ships are dismantled and rotting 
at their anchors; sailors he has none. His palace 
(so called) is a ramshackle old building, a part of 
which fell in some time since and killed two of his 
wives, so that he has only seventy-three left. A 
Banyan farms the customs-revenue, and his whole 
income from all his possessions is not more than 
100,000. per annum.” 


This is a favourable specimen of the book and 
of the small information which it contains. We 
give one other of the passages that we have 
marked, as it is one in which the sailor rather 
than the writer appears;—and we may notice 
that the peril of the situation lends an earnest- 
ness to the style very different from the loose, 
straggling manner in which the greater part of 
the context moves.— 

“ The morning of July 10th, 1843, which had been 
settled as the day on which I was to take the boats 
up the river for water, was anything but promising, a 
fresh breeze blowing from south-east, and a heavy 
swell setting on the bar; and I ought to have been 
warned of the great risk I was about to run, but at 
that time I had so often without any accident, 
that I had become foolhardy, and very dearly bought 
the experience which has since made me much more 
prudent. The captain had exchanged the jolly-boat 
for a gig, sharp at both ends, but with much less 
beam than a whale-boat. We had raised her one 
streak, and being anxious to try her, I took the lead 
on shoving off, having with me Denman and Law, 
six men, and seyeral bags; but finding her too deep, 
I advised Denman and ats to get into the pinnance 
or barge, and put also two heavy bags into the latter, 
when close to the bar I hove to, to bale out dry, and 
practise the men for crossing a surf. On entering 
the breakers, I found them much heavier than I had 
anticipated, and from the first, saw that it would be 
quite a mercy if we crossed safely. However, we 
got over four breakers beautifully, the boiling foam 
taking us with it at a most awful rate; the fifth fol- 
lowed us like an overhanging mountain, with its crest 
in the act of curling, and we rose to it just as it broke, 
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becoming, as it were, a component part of the foam. 
My feeling was that of intense anxiety, and I at one 
time thought it would pass us, and had an encou- 
raging ‘all right’ on the top of my tongue, when the 
angry surf boiled up afresh. There was a crash, a 
cry, and in an instant we were struggling in the 
breakers ; and never were men rescued from a more 
hopeless situation. My first impulse was to dive 
from under the boat, and just as I rose to the surface 
I found myself grappled by a man who could not 
swim, whom I endeavoured to shake off, but finding 
that I could keep him up, told him to keep his hand 
on my shoulder, and took him to the boat, which 
kept constantly turning round and round like a cask; 
and the seas constantly breaking over us gave us so 
little breathing time that nearly all hope of being 
saved was taken away. It was a most awful moment, 
and all the people, places, and things I had ever 
seen, seemed concentrated and present at the same 
instant to my mind's eye with astartling distinctness; 
then the misery of being cut off from all, in rude health, 
with succour close at hand, nerved'us all to make ex- 
traordinary exertions, and I mentally prayed for pre- 
sence of mind, for I felt that the safety of the whole 
depended so entirely on me, that I used the whole 
of my breathing time in cheering up the three men 
who could not swim. All eyes were fixed on the 
barge close to us, and approaching rapidly, but every 
now and then hid by the overhanging crest of a wave 
which ingulphed us a second afterwards, keeping us 
down longer and longer as our strength failed us 
and we filled with water. She was almost within our 
reach when a furious breaker swept her past us with 
the speed of lightning, and buried us for some seconds. 
How plainly I saw the faces of all in the barge as 
they passed us, pale as death, with eyes straining 
with eager anxiety ! but they were helpless as our- 
selves, and half filled their boat in endeavouring to 
round-to. My men now began to despair, and utter 
the most piercing cries, and one of them said, ‘Good 
bye, Mr. Barnard, I am going down;’ but I tapped 
him on the shoulder, and told him to look at the 
pinnace, not then far from us, and we held on by 
the keel of the boat with the energy and despair of 
drowning men. At least six times did the surf wash 
me from one end of the boat to the other, my hand 
grasping the keel the whole length; still on came 
our rescuers, our only hope:—some screeched and 
howled, others left the boat and swam towards the 
approaching one, and I exerted my remaining strength 
in calling out, ‘ Luff, luff,’ fearing she would pass us 
like the barge; however, we were all picked up but 
one poor boy, named Crapwell, who was probably 
taken down by a shark. I had grasped the bight of 
the jib-sheet, and when hauled into the pinnace was 
quite exhausted and black in the face, and the men 
were much in the same plight. Fortunately, the 
Chipoli was at anchor about three miles from us, 
and we received every attention and kindness from 
the American officers; and Dr, Tuckerman soon 
restored us with bottles of hot water at our feet, and 
friction of warm blankets, and I remained on board, 
sending the boats on. We all suffered from an un- 
quenchable thirst, and a great soreness in our backs 
and limbs. However, I was able to get to work the 
next day.” 

In conclusion, if Lieut. Barnard’s production 
have any influence at all upon the public mind, 
it will be to confirm the conviction—now gaining 
ground—that our anti-slavery policy has been 
a mistake, and must be pees A 





A Book of Ballads from the German. By Percy 
Boyd, Esq. Dublin, M‘Glashan. 


Ir a selection of pieces by the best authors, 
handsomely printed, and decorated with not 
ungraceful designs, were enough to recommend 
a volume of lyrical translations, the book now 
before us might fairly be praised. It has all 
these merits. But the work itself, although 
prettily presented, is deficient in those qualities 
which, after all, give the only real value to such 
a collection. The poems of which it consists 
can hardly indeed be termed translations. They 
are far from being either accurate versions or 
happy paraphrases of the originals; and this 





defect is not compensated by the quality of the 
work viewed merely as English poetry. The 
versification is oe: Ms and often harsh,—and, | 
without any reference to the originals, would 
not prove the writer a proficient in the poetical 
use of the language into which he has under- | 
taken to render them. 

It is, indeed, no easy task to turn lyrics, of even 
moderate pretensions to elegance or melody, from 
one language into another. To succeed in it at all, 
these conditions, at least, are indispensable :— 
there must be a complete understanding of the 
original, a quick sense of its peculiar harmony, 
and the feeling of those refinements, as well in 
expression as in thought, which are the very 
life of this delicate class of composition. There 
should, besides these requisites, be a perfect com- 
mand as well of the metrical forms of the new 
vehicle in which the meaning and music of the 
original are to be represented as of its poetical 
resources, to enable the translator where dif- 
ferences of idiom forbid an absolutely literal 
conversion to choose the best equivalent, and 
to render both the spirit and manner of the 
foreign model as well as that difference will 
permit. On inspecting this ‘ Book of Ballads,’ 
we cannot report in favour of Mr. Boyd’s apti- 
tude for so difficult a task in either respect. 
He does not excel as a writer of English verses ; 
and he gives few signs of having caught the spirit 
of the German originals,— frequently disre- 
garding their most essential features,—-and ap- 
pearing at times not to have thoroughly under- 
stood their meaning. He has not taken much 
— to copy the form of the lyrics he selects ; 

ut often paraphrases them in a metre dif- 
ferent from that of the originals,—a proceed- 
ing fatal to lyrical above all other kinds of 
translation. So much of the charm of any 
perfect song is inseparable from the music of its 
rhythm, that half of its peculiar character must 
vanish in the arbitrary change to a different 
mode. In this respect, Mr. Boyd has allowed 
himself great licence. In only one of the 
pieces of his collection which we have com- 
pared with the German has he preserved the 
true measure—in many he departs from it so 
widely that not a trace of the peculiar tone 
of the original will be found in his version— 
and, on the whole, we must say that his com- 
— will give no idea whatever, to merely 

ritish readers, of either the substance, the 
manner, or even the bare meaning of the Ger- 
man poems which he here presents to them. 
We cannot allow those to be translations, in 
any admissible sense of the term, that have 
converted some choice specimens of the best 
lyrists of Germany into very second-rate English 
verses. 

Of their quality as such, readers of the book 
can judge for themselves. We shall confine 
ourselves to the quotation of a few instances of 
the manner in which Mr. Boyd treats the ori- 
ginal text of pieces to which the most studious 
care would barely suffice to render due justice. 
The selection, we may affirm, is not an invi- 
dious one, as the same process would produce a 
similar result in any part of the volume. 

On looking over its titles merely, we find 
the contents set down in a way that might sug- 
gest doubts as to the close intimacy of Mr. Boyd 
with this branch of German literature. The 
names of well-known authors are attached to 
some of the pieces chosen—others, by the same 
or equally familiar names, are left without this 
description, in a manner that can hardly be 
supposed accidental. One is tempted at first 
sight to ask how it happens that, while several 
pieces by Goethe, Uhland, Freiligrath, &c. are 
ascribed to their authors, others, not less au- 
thentic, should be presented as if anonymous: 





—e.g. Goethe’s ‘King of Thule’ (here called 


‘ The King with the Cup’), Uhland’s «,. = 
Daughter,’ Freiligrath’s ‘ Freedom mote 
Zedlitz’s ‘ Midnight Review,’ &c.? nee 
as if these poems had been taken 
anthology or album, where they may haye 
without the author’s name, by one who had 
sufficient acquaintance with the lyric wr " 
assign each to its proper owner. If ° 
does it —— that while some are me 
others are left as if the writer was unknown? 

The preface is opened by the.author with 
account, in questionable taste, of an inter: 
with a literary lady at Heidelberg,—and in tj, 
compliment which he makes her pa to his 
skill in translating there is introduced a g 
word meant to be German, which, however, jj 
is not. This may, indeed, have been a printer’ 
error: but such circumstances, trifling as 4 
may be, are rather apt to produce at the Outset 
an impression as to Mr. Boyd's qualifications 
for his task that is confirmed by further exami. 
nation of the manner in which he has gy. 
ecuted it.—Of this manner we shall give a 
very few specimens,—which could easily hay: 
been multiplied. It will suffice to take from 
some of the principal authors, a verse hem and 
there,—literally the first that came to hand,— 
and, by comparing Mr. Boyd's version with 4 
more literal rendering of the text, to shoy 
how he treats his author’s meaning and map. 
ner. The translations that we give here ap 
not offered with the least pretension to more 
than a tolerably close adherence to the poet’ 
text and a preservation of the metre, 

In Kérner’s ‘Three Stars’ Mr. Boyd has 
kept the proper measure; but how he preserves 
the substance may be seen in a single verse, 
We take the second, running thus :— 


In the voice of the song of the poet 
Lives a true and affectionate heart; 
Song gives to all joy a new lustre; 
Song takes from all sorrow its smart. 
In the ‘ Book of Ballads,’ the intention and the 
antithesis of the stanza are alike neglected :— 
For there lies in the voice of sweet singing 
A spell that can banish all pain ; 
And the joys of the past seem reviving 
In our hearts with its glad notes again. 

We next turn to the opening stanza of Freili- 
grath’s ‘Freedom and Right,’— which begins 
pretty nearly to this effect, and in this mea- 
sure :-—. 

O think not henceforth with the dead she'll lie hidden; 

O think not henceforth she'll forsake us outright ; 

Tho’ to resolute speakers free words are forbidden, 

And they get no justice who scorn to indict; 

No, no! though the true ones to exile are wending, 
Though others, worn out by oppression ne'er ending, 
Have lanced their own veins in the dungeons they're penn'd 


Yet Freedom lives ever, and with her the right! 

With Freedom lives Right! 
Mr. Boyd’s paraphrase of the stanza preserves 
scarcely a third of its substance; and he effaces 
its decided character to put in its place nots 
very distinct one of his own.— 


O think not she sleepeth with those who have perished, 
In dung d, by Tyranny’s sword ; 

In the hearts of the free shall her dear name be cherished, 
Though their lips are forbidden to utter the word. 
Yes! though lone exiles by mountain and valley 
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They wander uncheered by lost liberty’s light, 
There’s a pulse in the heart of the freeman to rally, 
While Freedom still liveth, and with her the right, 


For Freedom and Right ! 

Uhland fares no better. His ballad, ‘Zhe 
Hostess’s Daughter,’ derives its essential tone 
from an old-world form in which the poe 
has chosen to present. a touching expret 
sion of three different degrees of love. The 
measure of the original is that peculiar twe 
line stanza common to many of the antiqu 
popular lays of Teutonic and other Germat 
races; and its manner is purposely kere the 
Suabian poet in harmony with those brie and 
rugged originals. We need only copy a few 
the opening lines to give an idea of the style 


There went three youngsters across the Rhine, 
And yonder they entered the widow’s inn. 
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= good wine and ale? they said, 
Dane ore is YOU daughter, that fair young maid ? 
wine are cool and clear, 
My oe syoung daughier lies dead on her bier ! 
they went into the room, behold, 
so lack coffin the maid lay cold, &c. &c. 
‘ould any one ; 
Le were presented as the version of a balla 
ofthis very marked character ?— 
O’er Heidelberg’s old castle 
The morning sunbeams shine, 
As journey forth three students* 
Across the silver Rhine. 


And they came to a small hostel, 
Where in the time of old, 
Rich wine of Asmanshauser 
The good Frau Wirthin sold. 


«We know the juice is famous 
Which from the grape is press'd ; 
Come, then, a flagon give us, 
Frau Wirthin, of thy best.” 


High in the mantling brimmer 
The rich wine sparkles red ; 

But she, whose eye was brighter, 
My gentle child, is dead. 


Then forth into the chamber, 
They took their mournful way ; 
Where, like a fair flower withered, 
Frau Wirthin’s daughter lay, &c. 
Such an insipid piece of prettiness can be trul 
called only a ballad from the German, inasmuc 
asitisas far as possible from anything to be 
found in the German ballad. 

Having none of the better English versions 
of Schiller’s ‘Thekla, a Spirit Voice,’ at hand, 
we must beg indulgence for making our own 
mde copy of the first two stanzas,—in which 
the elegiac cadence in trochees, and the main 
substance of the text are, at least, preserved,— 
to show how Mr. Boyd departs from the one, 
and overlooks the main features of the other, in 
one of the choicest gems of German song.— 


Where I am, and whither then I wended, 

When my fleeting shade before thee moved ?— 
Had I not completed all, and ended ?— 

Had I not already lived and loved? 


Ask’st thou for the nightingales, that trilling, 
Full of soul, their fond melodious lay, 

In the days of spring thy heart were thrilling ?— 
Only while they still could love—were they ! 


Which Mr. Boyd thus renders :— 
Where am 1? whither have I wended 
My way? and from thee have I flown? 
Is not my pulse of being ended, 
And life and love for ever gone ? 
Ask where the nightingales have vanish’d, 
To what fair realm, far off, above, 
Who thrill'd in spring, the soul of music 
Whose very breath of life was love. 
This is absolutely all that is given in exchange 
for the original stanzas, the purport of which 
may be seen in our rough version. Measure, 
tone, meaning,—all, in short, that renders the 
piece what it peculiarly is,—are passed over 
mn this translation ; while it will be felt that the 
verses offered in stead of Schiller’s are them- 
selves of no very choice beauty or distinct 
meaning. + 
After such a specimen as this we might pause; 
having, we think, sufficiently justified the doubt 
expressed of Mr. Boyd's vocation as a translator 
of German lyrics, But he has committed some- 
g more strange than this on his approach 
to the ghost name in his collection; by turn- 
ing ballad of Goethe’s in such a fashion as to 
render it apparent that he has in general shown 
‘want of feeling for the tone of his originals 
anda licentious treatment of their text. He has 
in this instance at least misunderstood the bare 


































meaning of the piece,—and that, too, in a way 
implying no very profound knowledge of the Ger- 


“# Base 
Birschen. This word Mr. Boyd is quite mistaken in 
mene students here. The university jargon that so ap- 
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of the whole Piece. Hatte ich nicht geliebet und 
tatlier expressly recals the burden of Thekla’s 
Othe id's Lament’; while the fourth line 
taina Second strophe, left out altogether by Mr. Boyd, con- 
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man.—The poem that has given rise to this curi- 
ous display is one of the happiest piéces d’occasion 
known in that language; composed, if we re- 
collect rightly, for the wedding feast of one of the 
Ducal family of Weimar,—in which an old tradi- 
tion of one of his ancestors is gracefully carolled 
forth in the tone of a wandering minstrel : and 
the close of the old fairy legend is turned in the 
prettiest fashion imaginable into a symbol of the 
modern event which it is produced to celebrate. 
Mr. Boyd does not seem to have had the slightest 
notion that such was the character of the piece; 
and presents it, with an entire confusion of the 
meaning of the text, as if the poet were relating, 
in the presence of the principal figure of the 
tale, events that had happened to that personage 
himself. He introduces the wedding as if it 
were something independent of the object of 
the song:—a mere affair to be casually men- 
tioned as having just happened to the grandson 
(so he translates Enkel) of the Count to whom 
he is singing; and he calls this Wedding Song 
‘A Lay of Christmas!’* Such a blunder as this, 
we apprehend, could hardly have been made 
by any one sufficiently conversant with the 
German to discern the true literal meaning 
of the piece. We need only give one stanza, 
as it stands in the original, to show the nature 
of this curious travesty. 

‘The Wedding Minstrel’ thus begins :— 

We 'll willingly sing of the Count, sirs! and say 

How he once was this palace’s owner, 
Where we meet to drink joy to the wedding, to-day, 
Of that worthy’s descendant, His Honour. 

Now when that good knight from the holy Crusade, 

Where long he had fought and great valour displayed, 

Came back, and, di ting, his dwelling surveyed, 

There he found, safe enough, the old castle, 

But within, not a thing nor a vassal! 


For which we are offered this opening of ‘ A 


Lay of Christmas:’— 
We cheerfully sing and inscribe our glad lay 
To the lord of the castle here seated, 
Whose grandson espoused a fair lady to-day, 
And the bridal guests sumptuously /éted. 
In the late Holy Wars he won honour and fame, 
By splendid achievements emblazoned his name, 
Yet beheld, when adown from his charger he came 
To his mansion, he found it as open as day, 
His property vanished, his servants away! 


In the concluding verse, the violence done to 
the sense of the text in consequence of this 
mistake at the outset is, if possible, still ruder. 
But we need not go further. What has already 
been shown will suffice to prove that Mr. Boyd is 
not peculiarly well fitted for public appearance as 
an interpreter of German poetry to English read- 
ers :—and he may be apprised that “ its mines,” 
which, he says, he hopes to open to their re- 
search, have already been not quite so “ partially 
explored” as to afford many chances of success 
or approbation to such a treatment of some of 
its best known treasures as this volume of his 
exhibits. In his preface, indeed, Mr. Boyd 
lays it down as his opinion that a certain 
freedom of treatment is necessary to preserve 
the spirit of poetry translated from a foreign 
language. ithout entering on the discussion 
of this system of translation, it will be apparent 
that such liberties as he has taken: in practice 
cannot be justified on any principle whatever; 
and it will scarcely be concluded from his 
example that the method he recommends—of 
closing the pages of his author, and rendering 
the text from memory—is favourable to the re- 
production of either the substantive matter or 
the more evanescent graces of foreign poetry. 


The Statistical Companion. By T. C. Banfield 
and C. R. Weld, Esqs. Longman & Co. 
Tue Statistical Clerk of the Council of Educa- 
tion and the Assistant Secretary of the Royal 
Society—one professional and one amateur 
statist—have put into about one hundred and 
~ ® We cannot tell whether this misnomer is due to some 


| dictionary reference to the primary sense of Hoch-zeit, festi- 
val, (High-tide), or is merely an instance of Mr. Boyd's 














thirty pages as useful a collection of tables as 
perhaps could be contained in that space, and 
one which possesses general interest from the 
variety of its matter. A glance at the index 
will throw out to the eye such differences of 
subject as malt and mankind, congelation and 
consols. 

A person to whom a varied collection of sta- 
tistical facts suggests nothing must be fit for 
nothing; and the proof is, that he certainly 
would not be fit for a penny-a-liner. If we 
had to compose an article of odds and ends to 
fill up interstices in a newspaper, we could do 
it out of this work as fast as we could run the 
eye along the pages. For example :—Neptune 
is three times as far off from the Sun as Saturn 
—the southern temperate zone has only one- 
eighth as much land as the northern—the 
Lake of Geneva is about the thousandth part 
of the Black Sea—the Po is twice as long as 
the Thames—June is, day and night together, 
hotter than July—cedar and elm are pretty 
much of the same weight—three English kings 
are buried in France—in fourteen years the 
Royal Society will be two hundred years old 
—there have been but three administrations 
longer than Lord Melbourne’s since the acces- 
sion of George III.—no English bishop has 
now held his see twenty-five years—and so on, 
all out of the first eleven pages. 

The parts which relate to population, taxation, 
and other matters of political economy, are, for 
the extent of the work, very complete: these, 
of course, the reader expects. But here and 
there we meet with something that we perhaps 
should not look for—and certainly should hardly 
know where to look. The summary of the 
electric telegraph, for instance :—1767 miles in 
all. The comparison of the increases of popu- 
lation from census to census with the number 
of acres inclosed in each interval tells its own 
story. In the first ten years of the century, 
eight acres were inclosed for each eleven 
individuals added to the population: from 1830 
to 1840, not three for thirteen. And yet, for 
twenty-six millions of cultivated acres, England 
is said to possess three and a half millions of 
waste capable of improvement, and nearly as 
much more called incapable. How those 
who are alive after one more century of im- 

rovement will then smile at this last statement : 
just as much as we did at the accident by 
which it was thrown under our eye, in the same 
page as the above, that the ‘ Nawab of Jujjihur’ 
as an English clerk, at 180/. a-year. What 
would Lord Clive’s ghost say to that ? 

We might fish out many tables on which to 
remark; — but we have said enough. The 
book before us is a valuable adjunct to the 
yearly publications which contain statistical 
accounts. To these last it may suggest some- 
thing. To the reader in general, it will in 
many cases be the means of calling his atten- 
tion to the use of statistics. And it must be ob- 
served that the regular channels of information 
give | to the common reader, merely 
because he has never had such a simple inde- 

endent collection as the present one to arouse 
is attention. Forinstance, the accounts given 
of the markets in the daily papers are passed 
over as yielding nothing, by a great many who, 
if they had examined some collected materials, 
would be able to see in them, to some extent, 
those indications of the state of the country 
which the initiated pick out at a glance. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ROUTES. 

Tue subject to which the following communication 
refers will be almost immediately brought before the 
American Congress by the Hon. F. Butler King, 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
House of Representatives;—but its interest is by no 
means exclusively American. It interests the whole 
mercantile and commercial world—and no part more 
than England. Whatever tends to facilitate inter- 
course with China is of importance to this country: 
and the adoption of that part of Lieut. Maury’s pro- 
ject which respects the establishment of steam-vessels 
between a port in California and China, with a horse- 
mail overland to Memphis in Tennessee, and thence 
to New York and Boston, and across the Atlantic by 
steam-packet to England, would, it is said, enable the 
merchant in London to receive news from China in 60 
days —and when the arrangement should be com- 
pleted, in 45 days.—It may even turn out to be worthy 
of consideration whether this route would not afford 
the readiest mode of communication between Great 
Britain and her East Indian possessions—as, well as, 
by fur, the most economical. But looking at the 
question involved in a more general and _philan- 
thropical point of view, every improved facility of 
intercourse between distant nations is a triumph over 
time and space, and a means of the more rapid spread 
of knowledge and civilization. —~We have, therefore, 
been requested to bring the subject before English 
readers:—and as the name of Lieut. Maury is one 
which entitles his views to great consideration, and 
will probably insure a good deal of inquiry to them 
among mercantile men, we have thought it right 
to comply with the request.—Lieut. Maury, as many 
of our readers know, is Superintendent of the Na- 
tional Observatory at Washington. 

To the Hon. T. Butler King. 

My dear Sir,—Yours of the 2ist of December 1847, in 
reply to mine of the day previous, has been received. As it 
is the text for what is to follow, I take the liberty of 
quoting it:— 

“Tam greatly indebted for your note of yesterday, this 
moment received. It discloses the remarkable facts that in 
establishing the line of steamers from Panania to Oregon, 
we have actually taken a step of 3,000 miles to China! That 
California must afford the point of departure for our line of 
steamers to Changhae, which must consequently become 
our commercial and naval depot on the Pacific! Why 
should it not also become a rendezvous for our whale ships 
instead of the Sandwich Islands, and the terminus of the 
great railway to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific? 
‘This Great Circle route from the shores of the Pacific to those 
of China may justly be regarded in the light of an impor- 
tant discovery made by you,—no other persons ever having 
suggested it. I must, therefore, beg the favour of you to 
give me your views respecting it, and the above suggestions 
more in detail.—Most truly yours,—(Signed,) T. Butter 
Kine.” 

In the various projects which have from time te time 
been proposed for reaching China, partly by railroad across 

_ the Isthmus of Darien or other parts of the continent, it 
does not appear that the Great Circle route across the ocean 


has ever been considered. If we the course and 
distance from Panama to Shanghae as they appear on Mer- 
gator’s chart, which is the projection used in navigation, we 
shall find the distance to be about 9,500 miles, and the 
evurse to be by the way of the Sandwich Islands, which are 
midway this route. But on his chart, as on all others, the 
surface. pf the earth, which is a sphere, is represented as 








a plane, and is therefore distorted. The shortest distance } has been s already projected, and is partly com; 
M his to Monterey, the dist 


between any two places, unless they both be on the equator 
or the same meridian, is not the straight line on the chart 
which joins them, but it is along the are of the Great Circle 
in the plane of which the places are situated, and this arc 
when projected on the chart will appear as a curved line. 
Now if we take a common terrestrial globe and draw a 
string tightly across it from Panama to Shanghae, it will 
show the shortest distance between the two places and wiil 
represent the Great Circle route between them; and this 
string, so far from touching the Sandwich Islands, will pass 
through the Gulf of Mexico, thence through Louisiana 
towards Oregon, crossing the ocean several thousand miles 
to the north of them. The distance from Panama to Shang- 
hae by this route, were it practicable to travel it, is 8,200 
miles, or about 1,200 miles less than it is by the way of the 
Sandwich Islands... Now to those who are accustomed to 
form ideas of bearings and distances from maps and charts, 
and not from globes, this statement may appear startling ; 
yet it is nevertheless true that a person standing at New 
Orleans is about 3,000 miles nearer to China than he is 
when he starts from Panama by the way of the Sandwich 
Islands, notwithstanding he will have travelled at least 
1,500 miles to reach Panama. But the great circle from 

ama through the Gulf and Louisiana to China as a tra- 
velling route is impracticable ; and the next step, therefore, 
is to find a route which is practicable, and which shall 
deviate from this as little as headlands or other obstacles 
to navigation will admit. When we have found such a 
route, we can examine the advantages which it offers— 
compare it with other routes that have been proposed—and 
then form conclusions. By still holding one end of the 
string at Shanghae on the globe, and carrying the end that 
is on this side out into the Pacific until the string will just 
clear the Peninsula of California, we shall have an are of a 
great circle along which a steamer with fuel sufficient might 
sail all the way from Chili to the islands of Japan without 
ever having to turn aside for the land. This, therefore, is 
the shortest route and the nearest navigable distance to 
China for all vessels, whether from Chili, Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador, Central America or the Pacific parts of Mexico. 
In point of distance it is the great highway from America to 
the Indies,—and will hereafter be called the great com- 
mercial circle of the Pacific Ocean. After running along 
this route and passing Cape St. Lucas and Bartholomew, if 
we look to the right we shall find at the distance of a few 
leagues the beautiful ports of Upper California, including 
the safe and commodious harbours of San Diego, Monterey 





eimphis to M nce by an ai ling jg fat 
miles, Supposing your proposed line of steamers Nee 
to China and this railroad completed to Monterey 
ductions and rich merchandise of China » the ae. 
be placed in the lap of the Great Valley of the ight 
within thirty days. The intelligence brought aa 
arrival would be instantly caught up by-telegraph by eat 
vered in New York and Boston. Here the teen 
receive it on board, and in thirteen days more arrive ot 
it in England; thence it would be taken across th with 
in a few hours, and i diately i i te 
the magnetic wires to all parts of the Continent—ang 

by this route, intelligence might be conveyed from ‘, 
through the United States, to the people of St. P Chia, 





and Moscow, and perhaps at no distant day to Conse 
tinople also, within forty-five days. I see no 

the rate of travel over the railroads hereafter to beet! 
structed in America should not, at least, be equal to that 


the English and European railroads. I bel 
rate in England to be about forty miles the vo tte mal 
roads it is more; but supposing the rate over the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad to be only twenty miles 
hour, the time from Monterey to Memphis would * 
three days. This route has further the advantage of 
at once the most central and direct route that has deen 
proposed from the United States to China. The distance 
from Memphis by Monterey and the Great Circle jg cal 
7 per cent. greater than it is by a “ bee line” drawn throug 
the air from Memphis direct to Shanghae, 

If you look to the long-and-much-talked-of 
the Isthmus of Darien to Panama, you will find that 
person from Memphis to China by that route ; 
making Cape St. Lucas, the southern point of the 
of California, be no nearer to Shanghae in point 
than he was the day he embarked at Memphis; 
standing that, to reach Cape St. Lucas, he would have 
velled upwards of 4,000 miles. And if he should 
way of the Sandwich Islands, he would, to rea: 
have to perform a journey of 5,000 miles greater than: 
be required of him on this new route, by railroad and 
Circle to Monterey. In the progressive spirit of 
time has come to be reckoned as money; and if 
a canal already cut from Chagres to ama, 
of the route and the loss of time compared with 
be gained by the proposed line from Memphis 
terey would in time cause the abandonment of 
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and San Francisco. These ports are right on the way side 
of this Great Circle and commercial highway. They occupy 
that geographical position and present in the future those 
commercial advantages which will assuredly make the most 
favoured of them the great half-way house between China 
and all parts of Pacific America. The harbour of Monterey 
is said to resemble the beautiful Bay of Naples. It has 
water and capacity for the combined navies and ships of the 
world. The winds here never blow home. Merely as sheets 
of water, however, both San Diego and San Francisco are in 
the eyes of the sailor still more beautiful; but San Diego is 
on the verge of a sterile country, while San Francisco is 
further out of the way of the Great Circleroute than either 
of the other two. 

My enterprising friend Wheelwright has a monthly 
line of steamers from Valparaiso (touching at the “ enter- 
medias” Callao and Guyaquil) to Panama— Under your 
Bill of the last session, and by the energy of the Navy 
Department in giving it effect, Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., 
of New York, have the contract for another line of monthly 
steamers from Panama to the mouth of the Columbia river. 
This line, no doubt, will connect at Panama with Wheel- 
wright’s, and with one or more lines on this side to Chagres. 
The steamers of Aspinwall's line are to touch at Monterey; 
and Monterey is therefore the port for the American ter- 
minus of the China line. It is in lat. 36° 38, and is one- 
third of the distance and directly on the wayside from 
Panama to China; and from Monterey, by way of the Great 
Circle to Japan, is not nearly so far as it is from Panama, 
by the compass, to the Sandwich Islands :—the latter is 
4,500 miles, the former 3,700, or just the distance from 
Charleston to Liverpool. There is no stopping-place be- 
tween Panama and the Sandwich Islands, andin the present 
stage of steam navigation, no steamer can carry fuel for 


Pp of this, at least so far as raw silk 
travellers, and the people of the United 
cerned. The route across the Isthmus of 
though not so far out of the way as that b; 
nevertheless a round-about one; the distance 
being over 2,000 miles greater than it is from 
Monterey. 
In 1521 Cortes caused.a survey to be made 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec for the purpose of uniting 
two oceans through it. Afterwards it. became the favourite 
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over from Acapulco to the Gulf of Mexico. Towards the 
latter part of the last century an accidental ci 

gave it fresh importance. The Viceroy Bueareli observing 
some brass pieces in or near the famous castle of San Jun 
d’Ulloa, with the stamp of the Manilla foundry upon then, 
wished to know how they were brought to the Gulf, B ws 
ascertained from the archives of the imperial city of Tehu- 
antepec, that these heavy pieces had been t: from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, partly by land and partly by water, 
across that Isthmus. The route from the Pacific being up the 
Chicapa, across the Mal-paso, thence by land over theGrani 
Cordilleras, to the head waters of the Coatzacoalcas, which 
empties into the Gulf. At what sacrifice of money, time and 
men those pieces were transported is not stated; but it should 
be recollected that the feat was performed when the Spanish 
gall from Acapulco were ballasted with silver and laden 
with gold. In 1814 the Spanish Cortes actually ordered the 
canal to be made, but this order produced no other resultthaa 
a reconnaissance by.General Obregoso, which I have before 
me, in the very excellent work of De Mofras, entitled ‘Ex- 
ploration de Territoire de l'Oregon ;’ Paris, 1844. Although 
the General's geodetic report was never completed, it gives, 
in the language of that intelligent writer, ‘“‘ very correct 
ideas of the nature of the ground, and of the difficulties it 








4,500 miles at a stretch, and pay owners. Midway 
Monterey and Shanghae, and i liately on the way 
are the Fox or Aleontian Islands, where the Monterey line 
can have its depot of coal. It is just about the dist 
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Pp I have also before me a MS. copy of the survey 
made three or four years ago by Cayetano Moro, in co 
nexion with the grant by Santa Anna to Don Jose Gary, 





both from Monterey and Shanglae to those islands that it 
is from Liverpool to Halifax, where the Cunard line has its 
depot: though the lines from New York to Liverpool, 
Havre and Bremen have proved that 3,000 miles are not 
beyond the fuel limits of st 3. By examining the chart 
or a globe, you will see that this route from Monterey lies 
wholly without the limits of the N.E. trade winds, and 
therefore so much the better for steamers. Though little or 
nothing is known of this part of the ocean, except to the 
enterprising whalemen of New England, yet reasoning from 
what we know as to the prevailing winds between the same 
parallels in the North Atlantic, I suppose that this route 
under certain circumstances will also be found the. best 
for sailing vessels. 

Lut you have asked me to consider the best route, not 
for sailing vessels, but fora line of steamers The Great 
Circle is the route for steamers both ways;—and supposing 
the vessels upon the proposed line to be equal in speed to the 
Great Western in her palmy days—and why should they not 
be superior ?—they will make the passage to and fro between 
Shangbae and Monterey in twenty-six days, including the 
stoppage of a day for coaling at the Fox Islands. ‘It has 
been shown that Monterey is directly on the great highway 
from Western South America and Mexico to China. This 
fact is of itself sufficient to show why the preference should 
be given to it as the American terminus of the line. 

Intimately connected with the subject, however, is a rail- 
road from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Arailroad frgm Sayannah and Charleston to Memphis 








for ting the two oceans by canal through this isthmus. 
This MS. was obtained by C der M‘Kenzie, USN.st 
Mina-Titlan, from one of the assistants on the survey. It 
was copied by Lieut. May, U.S.N., by order of Commodar 
Perry, and sent here, and is now in the hands of the e- 
graver for publication. With these and other souress of 
information to guide me, I have attentively consid 
pravieaility of a ship canal through the mountains of Te 
uantepec. From sea to sea the distance across is, in snort) 
and south direction, between the parallels of 16° and 18°,a0 
is rather less than 120 miles; and, by Moro’s MS. you a 
carry 9 feet of water 50 miles up the Coatzacoaleas, 
other authorities put the head of schooner navigation at 
the island of Tacanachipa, which is only 25 miles from the 
Gulf. But, taking the most favourable v’ 
9 feet for 50 miles, and commencing the canal at 
proposed, which is about 15 miles further up, at the conf 
ence of the Malatengo, there remains a circuitous distant 
of seventy odd miles, in which there is an ascent de 
scent of at least 700 feet to be overcome. In this 
theSierra Madre is to be crossed, and I have never heard thst 
here is to be found the famous Irish mountain “ witha bi 
on the top of it” affording water enough to feed a 
The Mexican engineers, however, propose to bring it byt"? 
lateral cuts, 20 or 30 miles from a mountain stresmleh 
The canal, to be a bond fide ship canal, should be at 
17 feet deep by 80 feet broad at the surface. It must 
copious stream indeed to supply water enqugh ta 
through 700 feet, and safely to let down from this 
again, the fleets of ships which, we are told, are 
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canal. Suppose the feeder to be ample, 
Ce tene bo would form 4 Mien as to the cost of a ship 

4 the pestilential climate and inhospitable country of 
canal isthmus, recollect the expense of the Louisville Canal, 
this with everything at band, in a healthy and settled 

around the falls of the Ohio; and it is butasa 
ont ’ ngth, and only as . oye aye! a in amg meee 
with this. Let him recol ect t e di cu ies, nay, practi- 
i ibility, 0! I g the Western rivers. 
oe ee nst been able to increase = of = ee 

w water even so much as two feet, much 

sep ise What, think you, would have been the ex- 
of digging out the Ohio river from Wheeling to Pitts- 
before that country was settled, so as to afford a 
iform depth of 17 feet at low water? Go into the calcu- 
and examine the items : after that you may be able 
form something like an approximate estimate as to the 
pe a ship canal across this continent, in the most un- 
iad Tago ne eet io be found, nd where foreign 
‘ bourers are not to found, wh 
eet ein they should have to work knee deep in 
and water, under a tropical sun in such a climate, 
had for wages. 
oe are the Mexicans themselves with the un- 
pealthiness of the route, that Santa Anna, after granting to 
Garay the privilege, which he proclaimed to his country- 
en would make Mexico the focus of the world’s commerce, 
the emporium of wealth and power, issued a decree direct- 
ing judges to sentence ue, work od = — 
and then ordered a prison to uilt on its s to keep 
labourers in. 
— suppose the mines of Potosi to be exhausted, and 
the canal to be made, I doubt much of its extensive use ; 
for there are in the minds of sailors obstacles still in the 
way. It is well known, that in that part of America during 
the sickly season, even a few hours on shore are considered 
sometimes fatal, and always a er 
Two years ago the Uni tates frigate Sa- 
vanuah, eruizing in the ‘Pacific, touched on the coast of 
Tehuantepec during the healthy season. Four of her crew 
and in two weeks three out of the four were dead. 
She was followed by the Bem nd _— 3 her — > 
one of whom ina v 8 time after, wasted an 
> hed with disease, found his way back, and reported 
himself as the only surviving man of the party. 

During any season, but especially the sickly season, which 
on this Isthmus is most of the year, a night in the black- 
hole of Calcutta would be quite as inviting to travellers as 
wpassage through this canal, and I suppose that seamen 
would not ship to sail through at such seasons On any terms. 
But if they would there are other obstacles still in the 
background,—perhaps theyare the great obstacles. I allude 
tothe bars across the harbour, and the dangers at either 
terminus of the canal. The bars are shifting bars, and 
therefore the more difficult to remove. The water over the 
larat:the mouth of the harbour on the Gulf, is variously 
stated at from 14 to 20 feet; while Re outlet = other 
«dis obstructed by the bars both of Teresa and Francisco. 
As often emetinan approaching the mouth of the Coat- 
meoaleas from ‘the Gulf, should be caught in a norther— 
= hurricanes ws here for a ae the La eye 

be danger, if not wreck. e ships wou em- 
layed close on a lee shore, from which there is no escape; 
~there is no harbour or shelter to the south of Vera Cruz 
that a vessel at such times could make. During a norther 
= = * feather pyc Bg ny S° bar, ge: where 
sea ‘breaks in a gale, no ship can live’; with such an 
exposure to the swell from the north-as this bar presents, 
toprevent the rollers from breaking over, it would require 
adepth twice if not thrice As great as it now has. There 
arebarsat the mouti of the Mississippi river choking up 
the ety of that great a _ checking, if not 
, the sperity of the whole country; and yet 

poy ond cout ~ | deepening it, even so much feb 
= feet _— are —_. that the enterprise “™ nation 
hot yet found itself equal to the task. ok at the 
cust line about the Coatzacoalcas, The port is in the 
niddle of the crescent formed between the peninsula of 
Yueatan and the coast below Tampico; now you will ob- 
serve that if a vessel were caught in a norther off the bar 
Se romtzacesiots, she could not make any course = 
e her clear of the shore; she is in the ‘cul de 
‘e,"aad there is no escape for her. On the Pacific side it 
isworse. The bars have not as much water on them; and 
the outer one is exposed to the full force of the waves that 
come across the broad ocean. The sea there is visited by 
ee home, eocomspanion by thunder and ligh . 
le sailors as truly awful. In short, 

suchare the dangers and difficulties of cicieatine in that 
wgion, that there is an Admiralty order forbidding British 
— on visit it between June and November. There 
Nicaragua, and three or four other routes that 
lave-oecupied more or less the attention of nations and 
tapitalists from time to time; but the difficulties and objec- 
tions with regard to them are quite as serious as those 
a Thave been considering with regard to Tehuantepec 





A nilroad from Memphis to Monterey would take the 
trade to Santa Fé and Mexico, and increase it many 
fold, It is probable that several millions of Mexican people 
Would use the road as their commercial thoroughfare ; for 
tte extent of country to be supplied resolves itself into a 
question of dotlars and cents, All those people who could 
tt articles for less cost over it than. they would pay to 
Naive the same over the rough roads from Vera Cruz and 
Tampico would certainly use it. There are other items of 
Witimportance under the head of general value :—some of 
whieh ft ~ a proper to enumerate. 
jn is is the point of departure for this route : a cit 
na of the country, and ocoupying a central posi- 
+ it is situated right on the wayside of the great 
on highway and commercial thoroughfare between 
North and the South, the East and the West. The 


Railroad will connect it with the Atlantic; the 
Maisippi river already connects it with the Gulf of 





Mexico and the Lakes; and it is d with tl a 
of square leagues of a rich and thriving country, through a 
ramified system of navigable tributaries, which, if drawn 
out in one continuous stream, would more than circle the 
entire globe. Growing out of these circumstances, the 
statesman will discover a general value, containing items 
fficient in c q and importance to tempt nations 
into prodigality. Whitney's. Wilks’s, and Col. Gadsden’s 
roads to the Pacific have each their advantages, friends, and 
advocates. The country is wide, and I do not start this 
route in opposition to either of the three, not having the 
requisite topographical and geodetic information as to any 
of the routes that have been proposed from the Valley of 
the West to the Pacific. I have only been considering the 
most direct route geographically by which some central 
point of the country may be connected with China by rail- 
road and steamers. I did not select Whitney’s as a link in 
this chain, because it is out of the way of the great circle from 
Western America to China, because this line lies in a colder 








region, and would be liable to obstructions in winter, and | 


because the harbour at the mouth of the Columbia river is 
not comparable to those in California. 

Lieut. Howison was wrecked at the mouth of that river 
two years ago in the U.S. schooner Shark: she went to 


pieces at a place on the bar, where, but a few years before, | 


the Exploring Expedition found water enough to float a 
seventy-four. He chartered a vessel to take himself and 
crew to the Bay of San Francisco, distant nine days’ sail; 
and though drawing but cight feet water, he was detained 
sixty-three days just inside of the bar of that river, and 
within one hour's sail of the open sea, waiting to get out. 
I learn from that officer—and upon professional subjects 
there is not to be found any better authority—that the cha- 
racter of that harbour has entirely changed since Capt. 
Wilkes surveyed it. I did not select the route proposed by 
Wilkes from the Missouri, because it is too far out of the 
way of the Great Circle, and also liable to obstructions in 
winter. 
from Memphis as the very best that is. I wish you to un- 
derstand that I do not pretend to know anything as to 


the nature of the ground or the obstacles of the way, further | 


than what one may gather from mere geographical know- 


ledge. San Diego and San Francisco may either offer a better | 


terminus for the railroad than Monterey, and Col. Gadsden’s 
route to San Diego may be the best. 

Lieut. Minor, U.S.N., who has been governor of San 
Diego, informs me that he found bituminous coal in the 
Solidad valley, about six miles from the port. 
waggon-load from an outcrop surface, and used it in the 
forge, though it was strongly impregnated with sulphur. 
Geographically speaking, Memphis and Monterey are the 
points, but geodelically, practically, and commercially, 
it may be better to improve the navigation of the Rio 
Grande, so as to ascend it by steamboats some 400 or 500 
miles to the Paso del Norte, or even further up; then cross 
over the Sierra to the head-waters of the Gila; thence 
down that shallow stream with locks and dams to its junc- 
tion with the Colorado, and thence to San Diego and the 
ocean. But seeing that, practically with us, it is not so 
easy to make navigable those rivers in the West which are 
not so, I do not expect ever to see this route successfully 
pursued or even seriously advocated. Crossing the Missis- 
sippi midway between the Gulf and the Lakes, the pro- 
posed route from ee would be through a healthy, and 
for the most part a fertile, country. It never would be 
blocked up with snow. Of all the routesever proposed from 
the United States to China it is the most direct for the 
people of the States, the West Indies, Brazil, Bolivia, and 
all the intermediate country. The length of the said road 
may be shortened several hundred miles, for the present at 
least, by starting it from the sources or head of navigation 
of the Arkansas. The effects of a substantial railroad from 
Memphis to one of the ports of California, in connexion 
with a line of steamers thence to China, would be to 
break up old thoroughfares and. cl ls of 
through the Pacific, and to turn them through the United 
States. Let such a railroad be given to the country, and 
after it shall have been for a little while in suecessful 
operation you will hear no more said by the people on the 
Atlantic side in favour of a canal or railroad across the 
Isthmus of Darien for their conveni in icating 
with China and the O/d East. So far from the people of the 
Atlantic States wanting a highway there by which to get to 
the Pacific, the people of all Pacific America, south of 
Mexico, will want to cut through the Isthmus of Panama 
to get to us, on their way to China and the East. The time 
from Panama to Memphis by steamers across the Gulf of 
Mexico and up the Mississippi, at 220 miles the day, would 
be nine days, and thence by railroad to Moterey, three ; 
total twelve days, and distance 3,600 miles. The time from 
Panama up the Pacific coast to Monterey, allowing the 
same rate, at 220 to the steamer, would be fifteen days, the 
distance 5,300 miles. This part of the voyage would be 
tame to an extreme degree, having scareely variety enough 
to make applicable the traveller's witticism,—‘ Sometimes 
we ship a sea and sometimes we see a ship.” Say, then, 
which of the two lines would a passenger on arriving from 











Valparaiso at Panama, or at Cuba from Brazil, or at | 


Jamaica from England, be most likely to take? The one 
on this tedious route along the Mexican coast, with its 
dull monotony, or the one through the Gulf of Mexico, 


with its pleasing variety, up the Mississippi, and thence | 


across the country by railroad to California? 


Considering the present commercial condition of the | 


Japan and Chinese Empires; regarding the destiny of the 
Pacitic States of the Union as one of glorious promise ; 
taking into view the changes which are annually occurring 
in the articles of trade and in the channels of commerce ; 
and recollecting that of the 800 millions of people who are 
said to inhabit the earth, 600 millions of them are to be 
found in the islands and countries which are washed by the 
Pacific,—it is difficult to overrate the value and importance 
of a safe and ready means of communication, through 
California, with those péople. These 600 millions have 
always been behind the 200 millions of the Atlantic in 





Nor did I select, nor have I advocated, the route | 


He took a | 








the art of ship-building and in commercial enterprise, 
Their junks and proahs were made only for creeping along 
the “coward shores,” not for venturing across the broad 
ocean. They are content that those white-winged vessels 
which come from beyond the “ black waters” should feteh 
and carry for them. 

The Islanders will cease to go naked, the Chinaman will 
give up his chopstick, and the Asiatic Russian his train oil, 
when they find that they can exchange the productions of 
their soil and labour for that which is more pleasing to the 
taste or fancy. Hitherto, the way to reach these people has 
been around the stormy capes,—and the expense of carrying 
to the labouring classes, whose name there is Legion, suit- 
able articles of food and raiment, has been greater than 
they could bear. Do you suppose that the labouring classes 
of China would live and die on the unchanged diet of rice, 
if they could obtain meat and bread? America will soon be 


| Offering from its western shores, not only these articles, but 


many other items of commerce which, by constant and 
familiar intercourse with our people, they will learn to 
want, and be taught to buy. 

Iregard the proposed railroad and line of steamers as but 
an entering wedge; which, that these new channels of com- 
merce may be quickly and safely opened, should be driven 
with energy. The railroad must be a work of time—the 
line of steamers may be quickly started. I would therefure 
beg leave to call your attention to the importance of putting 
into simultaneous operation with the steamers, a mail to 
run, in connexion with them, from Monterey to the most 
convenient point in the United States. This mail would 
not, probably, be oftener than once a month. If its route 
be to Memphis or Little Rock, the direct rond would be 
near Santa Fé and through Taos. Supposing a grand pass 
should be-found through the mountains, this mail would 
want an escort, and should be carried on horseback. On 
account ofthe Indians, &c., which beset this route, itmight be 
well to establish a line of small block-houses for the protec- 
ction and safety of the emigrants to California. These stations 
could also supply horses, riders, and escorts for the mail. In 
that country a journey on horseback, once a month, of fifty 
miles in twelve hours—or four miles an hour—would not be 
considered impracticable, either for man or horse; or with 
relays to accompany the riders, six miles an hour, or 
seventy-two miles in twelve hours, might be accomplished. 
But suppose the rate to be only fifty miles in twelve hours, 
or one hundred in twenty-four, it would then be practicable, 
continuing the mail day and night, to reach Independence 
(Missouri) or Fort Gibson (Arkansas) from Monterey, in ten 
or twelve days; and thus letters from China might be 
dclivered in New York within forty-five days after date. It 
now takes more than twice that time. When this mail route 
shall be established, the merchant in Boston, forty-five or 
fifty days after his ship shall have sailed for China, ma 
send (via Monterey) fresh instructions, and they will reac 
consignees in China as soon as the ship will. Whether San 
Diego, Monterey, or San F i shall be sel d asthe 
terminus of the railroad, and the line to China, will, or 
ought to, depend, partly upon the comparative facilities by 
which these ports may be reached from Memphis, and 
partly upon the advantages which they offer for the prin- 
cipal dockyard hereafter to be established on the Pacific. 
The necessary surveys and examinations are wanting to 
decide this point. 








QUEEN'S COLLEGE AND GOVERNESSES. 

As you have several times adverted to the progress 
of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, perhaps 
you will allow a constant reader an opportunity of 
making a few remarks on the present state and 
prospects of an institution about to be opened, in 
some degree connected with it, but independent in 
its management and apparatus. 

You cannot but be aware that young women and 
girls in the middle rank of life in England are almost 
ignored by society in so far as any public provision 
for their education is concerned. We have schools 
for the poorest of our girls, as numerous as for boys; 
but when you come to the class of young people 
above these——the daughters of small tradesmen, 
second or third class professional men, &c.,—-where 
are your grammar schools, your corporate provisions, 
your state endowments, which might assist women of 
middle rank to get an education at once good and 
cheap? We know that there is absolutely nothing 
of all this—that the daughters of these respectable 
tradesmen or second-rate professional people can 
rarely, if ever, obtain the benefit of a sound training 
in the use of their own language from a common 
day-school, The chances are that the teacher has 
neyer herself been well taught,—that where there is 
no test of competency afforded, the most ignorant 
persons may long escape with impunity. Or, again, 
if a parent sends his daughters to boarding-school, 
is there any medium between something enormously 
expensive offering luxuries which he does not covet, 
and something miserably low which offers only a few 
paltry and showy accomplishments instead of better 
instruction? A serious evil this; but not without 
remedy,—and likely to be redressed in part by means 
of that which’ our excellent and learned Professors 
have perhaps a little objectionably chosen to call the 
Queen’s College.. Believing the want to be one 
springing up amongst the people, and met by the 
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people, in the absence of help from high quarters, I 
cannot but think they would have done better to 
have given the institution something more of the 
name and character of a proprietary school—to have 
called it simply an Institution for giving Class In- 
struction to Ladies.* 

Be this, however, as it may,—it may and will, as 
far as can be foreseen, be at least one grand step 
towards gaining what is really wanted—good class 
instruction, at an easy rate, for girls in that rank of 
life out of which most of our teachers spring. It 
will soon be discovered, however, that the age of 
twelve—fixed as the minimum by the College—is 
too advanced for the practical wants of these girls. 
Girls should have been learning grammar, geography, 
&c., under good superintendence, from the age of 
eight, — and by the time they are thirteen and four- 
teen they would be properly prepared to enjoy and 
benefit by the higher advantages of the College, with 
its able Professors. What these Professors mean- 
while may be doing will be very valuable. They 
will be attended by young women,—some of them 
already governesses. To them they may open many 
anew thought; and they may suggest a consciousness 
of imperfection to some that will lead to earnest 
endeavours to find out their predominant defects and 
rectify them. ‘To others they may give the deserved 
advantage of certificates of capability and of sound 
knowledge :—and if these gentlemen are so inclined, 
they may render essential service to the cause of 
Woman’s education by giving all the strength of re- 
commendation to some of these well-tested teachers 
should they be inclined to open preparatory classes 
for young girls. 

In looking over the list of subjects included in the 
College course, many, I believe, as well as myself, have 
felt disappointed at seeing na distinct provision made 
for the study of the mind itself. It is no doubt pos- 
sible to include this, to a considerable extent, in other 
courses ;—any inquiry, for instance, into the “ prin- 
ciples of teaching” must lead to it. But, as teach- 
ers, and women teachers especially (and must not 
every woman at some period of life be such?) are 
likely to avail themselves, from a deep interest in 
education, of the Queen’s College courses, may not 
a spectator be allowed to express a doubt whether 
anything short of a distinct study of what, for want 
of a better term, we must call Mental Philosophy 
will correct the errors and quicken the perceptions 
of a large proportion of women ?—I do not say that 
this may not be perverted—that in some hands it 
might not become a mere jargon, filling the head with 
the notion of something very deep: but take the 
facts of life—how many persons there are who would 
be far more valuable as educators if they were trained 
in observation of mental phenomena! How many 
teachers injure children—or at least help to retard 
mental discipline—by cultivating blindly one power 
in the most disproportionate manner; starving 
one— pampering another— overlaying another — 
thus inflicting on their pupils, but especially their 
female pupils, the serious, the (in their case) perhaps 
greatest injury, the burden of an unequal, unba- 
lanced mind through life! Unfortunately, men— 
clever men especially—living a life of activity and 
finding ample scope for themselves, even when there 
is much less of this equal cultivation than could be 
wished, fail often to perceive that the greatest want 
of a woman’s mind, built up as her life is in a differ- 
ent manner, is that of equal, careful cultivation. No 
wonder that men shrink from the sickening aspect of 
female pedantry; but in avoiding this, let them re- 
member the hundreds and hundreds who are not 
pedants, but stunted and distorted by unfair educa- 
tion—rendered unhappy and peevish in a great 
measure through the fault of instructors who had 
given them no clear idea of the worth and weight 
and proportion of the various instruments of work 
with which they are endowed—and who have been 
all their lives, even when endeavouring to submit 
to the dictates of enlightened conscience on moral 
points, still encompassed with difficulties from the 
early treatment of their minds. T. 





* How easy it is to mimic high-sounding titles may be 
seen by the following advertisement in the Times for April 
the 27th, which has just met my eye. 

** Queen's College Institution for Ladies, —— Park, —— 
Town, re-opens for the next term on Monday, May Ist, 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


At the tenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Camden Society, held on Tuesday last, the President 
Lord Braybrooke in the chair, great interest was 
expressed for the success of the memorial which we 
mentioned a week or two since as about to be pre- 
sented by the President and Councilto the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, praying for a free inspection by literary 
men for literary purposes of the records existing in 
the Prerogative Office in Doctors Commons. The 
Council make out a strong case for the interference 
of the Archbishop; and we think it right to reinforce 
their efforts by reprinting the arguments on which 
they petition for an assimilation of the practice here 
with that of other Record offices.— 


Besides the original wills deposited in the Office of the 
Prerogative Court, there is kept in the same repository a 
long series of register books, containing copies of wills 
entered chronologically from a.b. 1383 to the present time. 
These registers or books of entry fall practically into two 
different divisions or classes. The earlier and the latter 
books contain information suited to the wants of totally 
different kinds of persons, and applicable to entirely different 
purposes. Their custody is also of very different importance 
to the office. The class which is first both in number of 
books and in importance contains entries of modern wills. 
These are daily consulted by relatives of testators, by claim- 
ants and solicitors, principally for legal purposes, and yield 
a large revenue to the office in fees paid for searches, in- 
spections and copies. The second class, which comprises a 
comparatively small number of volumes, contains entries of 
ancient wills, dated before the period during which wills are 
now useful for legal purposes. These are never consulted 
by lawyers or claimants, nor do they yield any revenue to 
the office, save an occasional small receipt from the Camden 
Society, or from some similar body or private literary in- 
quirer. With respect to the original wills, and the entries 
of modern wills, your memorialists beg to express clearly 
that this application is not designed to have any reference 
tothem. Your memorialists confine their remarks exclu- 
sively to the books of entries of those ancient wills which 
have long and unquestionably ceased to be useful for legal 
purposes. These entries of ancient wills are of the very 
highest importance to historical inquirers. They abound 
with illustrations of manners and customs; they exhibit in 
the most authentic way the state of religion, the condition 
of the various classes of the people and of society in general ; 
they are invaluable to the lexicographer, the genealogist, 
the topographer, the biographer,—to historical writers of 
every order and kind. They constitute the most important 
depository in existence of exact information relating to 
events and persons of the period to which they relate. But 
all this information is ilable in q of the 
regulations of the office in which the wills are kept. All 
the books of entry, both of ancient and modern wills, are 
kept together, and can only be consulted in the same de- 
partment of the same office, in the same manner and subject 
to precisely the same restrictions and the same payments. 
No distinction is made between the fees to be paid by a 
literary person wH@ wishes to make a few notes from wills 
perhaps three or four hundred years old, in order to rectify 
a fact, a name, a date, or to establish the proper place of a 
descent in a pedigree, or the exact meaning of a doubtful 
word, and the fees to be paid by a person who wants a copy 
of a will proved yesterday as evidence of a right to property 
perhaps to be established in a court of justice. No extract 
is allowed to be made, not even of a word or a date, except 
the names of the executorsand the date of the will. Printed 
statements in historical books which refer to wills may not 
be compared to the wills asentered; even ancient copies of 
wills handed down for many g ti in the families of 
the testators, may not be examined with the registered wills 
without paying the office for making new and entire copies. 
No such restriccions exclude literary inquirers from the 
British Museum, where there are papers equally valuable. 
The public Record offices are all open, either gratuitously 
or upon payment of easy fees. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department grants permission of access to Her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office. Your Grace’s predecessor 
gave the Camden Society free access to the registers cf wills 
at Lambeth—documents exactly similar to those at Doctors 
Commons. The Prerogative Office is, probably, the only 
public office in the kingdom which is shut against literary 
inquirers. The results of such regulations are obvious. 
The ancient wills at Doctors Commons not being accessible 
to those to whom alone they are useful, yield scarcely any fees 
to the office; historical inquirers are discouraged; errors 
remain uncorrected ; statements of facts in historical works 
are obliged to be left uncertain and incomplete; the re- 
searches of the Camden Society and other similar societies 
are thwarted ; and all historical inquirers regard the condi- 
tion of the Prerogative Office as a great literary grievance. 


The anniversary of the Society of Antiquaries was 
held this year—as our readers are aware—not on 
the 23rd of April, as usual, but on the 2nd of May— 
Tuesday last. The business in the morning was 
chiefly formal; embracing the election of the Council 
and officers for the coming year—and suggestions for 
the purpose of rendering the society and its labours 
more generally and permanently useful. Something 
was said about an annual éloge of deceased: members 
from the President; and such a course may be advan- 
tageous on particular occasions,—but the practice is 
very liable, in this as in other countries, to degenerate 











that a new, or rather a revised, feature 
introduced into the proceedings,—several 
having undertaken to furnish, not merely 
disquisitions upon ancient stones and relics, but 
historical and biographical papers. The election of 
Viscount Mahon as President will, we hope, form an 
era in the society, the avowed and personal interest 
which he takes in its affairs being an element of 
progress which has long been wanting to this bod 
On Tuesday his Lordship was unanimously re-cleciai 
—as were the Treasurer, and Director; and a y 
and active Secretary was appointed in the person 
as we had predicted—of Mr. J. Y. Akerman, to assist 
Sir Henry Ellis, who has been nearly forty years in 
his present situation. It is understood that the Bishop 
of Oxford is to be Vice-President in the room of 
Mr. Amyot, who retires. Nine new members of the 
Council were chosen; including the names of the 
Bishop of Oxford, Lord Braybrooke, Mr. John 
Bruce, Mr. Croker, Mr. Planché, Mr. Lemon, and 
Mr. Lott. In the evening the members, according 
to annual custom, dined at the Freemasons’ Taye, 
Lord Mahon in the chair. The health of Mr. 
Emerson, the American poet and essayist—accom- 
panied by the expression of a wish for success to 
antiquarian studies in Ameri¢a—was received with 
more enthusiasm than we should have thought be. 
longed to so grave and learned an assembly. Mr, 
Emerson bore witness to the eagerness with which 
the productions of the Society of Antiquaries, of the 
Camden Society, and of the Shakespeare Society 
especially are read in his native land; and contirmed 
the story generally current last year, but by many 
disbelieved, that certain speculative Americans had 
entertained the project of purchasing and removing 
Shakspeare’s House at Stratford-upon-Avon, had 
not the joint Committee for its purchase and pre- 
servation stepped forward in a manner so timely, 
liberal, and energetic. No anniversary for many 
years has passed off with more of spirit and enjoy- 
ment. 

The annual meeting for the election of council and 
officers of the Zoological Society for the ensuing year 
was held on Saturday last in Hanover Square—the 
Earl of Derby presiding. The report disclosed a 
flourishing condition of the institution. There have 
been added to the menagerie no fewer than 226 
animals during the past year—and the membersnow 
number 1819. The promenade days have been fixed 
for the 3rd and 24th of June and the 22nd of July— 
and the military band will be continued on Saturdays 
from the 27th of May. It was announced that the 
privileges of the members had been increased since 
the last meeting by the issue of twenty free admissions 
to each member on the payment of his subscription: 
—and in order to diffuse a more general knowledge 
and taste for science, and to bring the advantages and 
amusement of the institution within reach of a more 
enlarged public, the council have determined to admit 
visitors one day in each week on payment of 6d.—The 
annual report of the Horticultural Society announces 
a falling off in the profits last year of the exhibitions 
at the gardens at Chiswick, owing to the unfavourable 
state of the weather:—notwithstanding which the 
debt has been reduced.— While on the subject of an- 
nual meetings we may mention the fifth anniversary 
festival of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
It was there stated that the ladies’ committee had 
during the past year investigated 1,719 applications 
for temporary relief, and made grants to the amount 
of 2,2452 The amount of stock invested for the 
purchase of election annuities was upwards of 14,0004 
—securing annuities for ever for 20 governess 
Nearly 400 ladies had contracted for provident 
annuities, and had thus been enabled to invest safely 
upwards of 33,0002. At the house in Harley Street 
in the last two years 200 governesses had found & 
temporary home. About 2,500 governesses had been 
registered there .since the branch had been com 
menced in 1845, and 1,250 been provided with situa- 
tions without any charge. The asylum was to be 
erected immediately, the tenders being about to be 
issued. Many certificates, it was added, had already 
been given after examination at the Colleg' 
classes would shortly be commenced on all the sub- 
jects of female education. The society had thus, i 
five years, produced benefit to 3,500 governess 
The subscriptions announced during the evening 
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into indiscriminate laudation. We are glad to learn 


amounted to 1,136/. 
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Mr. Beaufoy, whose munificence we have so often 
had to record in these columns, has added one more 
to the list of his benefactions to the City of London 
gchool. Our readers know that he has already 
etablished and endowed two several mathema- 
tical scholarships at this institution, of the value 
of 502. per annum each, for the. benefit of pupils 
roceeding to the University of Cambridge ; and 
ee rt laid before the Common Council of Lon- 
don, on Thursday last, announced the invest- 


ment by the same benefactor of a new sum of 


1,716. i3s. 4d. stock, in 3/. per cent. Consolidated 
Bank Annuities, for the maintenance of a third 
scholarship devoted to the same class of studies. 
The committee recommended “ that they should be 
empowered to cause a tablet, with an inscription 
commemorative of Mr. Beaufoy’s additional gift, to 
be placed in a conspicuous part of the school, at the 
expense of the city, in like manner with the memo- 
rials already put up by the direction of the Court.” 

Mr. Hind announces to the Times a new star of 
the fifth magnitude in the constellation Ophiuchus. 
It was first noticed in the regular course of examina- 
tin at Mr. Bishop’s Observatory in the Regent's 
Park on the morning of April 28. “Clouds,” says 
Mr. Hind, “ prevented our ascertaining thetrue nature 
of the stranger until yesterday morning, when it was 
distinctly visible to the naked eye, and equal to Nu 
Serpentis in brightness; consequently its magnitude 
yas between the fourth and fifth. No star has been 
previously recorded in the position of the new one by 
anyastronomer. It is some degrees distant from the 
place of the famous object seen by Kepler in 1604. 
In the telescope its light is steady and extremely 
rivid, with a yellowish or perhaps reddish tinge, as 
Mr. Bishop and I suspected last night. Under a 
magnifying power of 460 I thought I could discern 
a planetary disc, but in the unfavourable state of 
atmosphere prevalent at the time such an appearance 
may have been an illusion. This remarkable star is 
ina line joining Eta and 20 Ophiuchi, rather nearer 
to the latter. Both stars are inserted on ordinary 
chartsand globes. The right ascension is 16% 51™ 1s, 
and the south declination 12° 39’."__A new planet 
was discovered by Mr. Graham, at Markree, on the 
2sth of April. It appeared like a star of the tenth 
magnitude; right ascension 14 55™, declination 
12 32’ south, daily motion in right ascension 1™ 7* 
retrograde — Mr. Hind further announces in his com- 
munication to the Times that this planet had been seen 
atthe Observatory in the Regent’s Park on the pre- 
‘ious evening (the 29th). 

The Irish papers report the death, at Belfast, in 
the 64th. year of his age, of the Rev. Dr. William 
Caims, Professor of Logic and Belles Lettres in the 
Royal Belfast Institution for the long period of thirty- 
three years,and author of an elaborate metaphysical 
work on ‘Moral Freedom,’ which gave him reputa- 
ton amongst both Irish and Scotch professors. 

The Boston Atlas states, on what it asserts to be 
edible authority, that the Washington Library has 
'en purchased by Henry Stephens, jun. Esq., of 
Vermont, who has been for the last two or three 
years rambling among the famous old libraries of 
Europe. The collection contains, it is said, about 
two thousand volumes and pamphlets,—nearly five 
tundred of which have the autographs of Washington 
m the title-pages, and many others have the auto- 
gaphs and presentation notes of authors. “ We 
doubt not,” says the American paper, “ that the col- 
ketion is rich in the military and agricultural books 
*hich once belonged to the ‘Sage of Mount Vernon;’ 
and that there must also be in it very many tracts 
relating to the American Revolution, as well as to 
the ratification and adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. We are not informed what disposition Mr. 
Sephens intends to make of these sacred relics of 
the father of his country; but understanding that he 
"il not, on any condition, allow the library to be 
“oxen up and separated, we presume that he intends 
* for some European library—perhaps the British 
Yfueum, which he has enthusiastically aided in 
tbtaining the most perfect collection of American 

and literature in the world.” 
_ We have looked through the pages of Mr. Hutton’s 


already explained that, seeing the anecdote in a weekly 
paper ascribed to the volumes in question, he assumed 
the correctness of the quotation,—and recognizing his 
own property in the story, offered it to us amongst 
other examples of Curiosities of Literature. It is 
now clear that in the curiosity Mr. Hutton has no 
share; and Mr. Rose should either have satisfied 
himself that the anecdote was truly attributed before 
he sent his complaint, or told us the precise grounds 
on which the complaint rested, that we might have 
exercised our own discretion as to its insertion. 
we desire to reprove literary offences, our power to 
do this with authority can be retained only by keep- 
ing right on our side; and our correspondent having 
placed us in the danger of doing an undeserved injury 
to Mr. Hutton’s pleasant volumes, we are glad to have 
received from him the following frank admission.— 

When a man has committed a wrong, however uninten- 
tionally, good taste no less than a sense of justice directs 
him to make prompt reparation. I take Mr. Hutton’s as- 
surance that the anecdote referred to in my previous com- 
munication, under the title of ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 
has not been introduced into his ‘Five Years in the East ;’ 
and I have therefore to apologize for the use which I have 
made of his name. I cannot say whether I shall receive 
any explanation of the extraordinary paragraph in the 
Universe. Be this as it may, I am bound to admit my error 
in having taken remarkable concurrent circumstances for 
decisive proof.—I am, &c. THos. Ross. 

18, Monteith Row, Glasgow, May 3rd, 1848. 
If any of our contemporaries have copied Mr. Rose's 
communication from our columns they should, in jus- 
tice, make a point of separating Mr. Hutton and his 
volumes from the imputation which it contains—as 
we do ourselves. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 
1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


THE EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY contains 
a SERIES of DESIGNS for SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGES 
by D. MACLISE, R.A., made for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures, 
and to be executed in Porcelain by Messrs. Minton. The Catalogue 
of the Art-M fact ow published with Twenty-four Picture: 
is sent, on receipt of three postage stamps, from Cundall’s, 12, O] 
Bond-street. 





Closing of the Present Exhibition. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five, and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, May 13th.—Ad- 

mission, 1s; Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
N.B.—The Gallery will be Re-Opened ow in June, with a 
Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters and Deceased British 
rtists. 





THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION Is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gaviery, 5, Patt. Mat East, each Day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d, 

GEORGE N. FRIPP, Secretary. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their Gatteny, Firry-rurer, Part Maui. Admission, 14 ; 
Catalogue, 6d. sage ___ JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT ETN 





A, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption ; and the INTEKIOR 
of ST. MARK’s at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 


During the latter. the Grand Machine 0: 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 2s. ; 
Years, Half-price. 
MR. KILBURN, 234, REGENT-STREET, Photographer to 
Her Moresty the Queen, and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
Mr. Kilburn’s Collection of PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 
i ts, and other Works of Art may be 


n will perform. Open 
hildren under Twelve 





Copies of Paintings, Portrai' 
seen at 234, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-street. 


INSTITUTION for the FREE EXHIBITION of MODERN 
ART, HYDE PARK CORNER (late Chinese Exhibition), OPEN 
Daily from Nine till Six.—Admission, ls. And every Evening, 
except Saturday, from Boven, till sg Brilliantly illuminated 








with gas. 5S; 5 
The Gallery will be Open to the Public Gratis, from the 26th of 
June to the Close of the Season. 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT- 
STREET, is now RE-OPENED, with great additions. The New 
Theatre, with its Galleries, is capable of containing One Thousand 
Five Hundred Visitors. Speci of Art-M fact are 
greatly increased in number and interest. we and great 
improvements have been effected in the Optical Department. 
Popular Lectures by Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER on 
CHEMISTRY and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Description of the DEPOSITED WORKS by Mr. CRISPE. 
Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell. The Music will be 
conducted by Dr. Wallis.—Open daily from Eleven till Five ; and 
in the Evenings, including Saturday, from Seven till Half-past 
Ten.—Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Geographica), half-past 8, p.m. 
Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 
TuxEs. Zoological, 9.—Mr. Gray ‘ On Coronulide.’—Mr. Gould ‘On 

the Occurrence in England of a Bustard new to the 

European Fauna.’—Mr. Gosse ‘ On Mabouya agilis,’ &c. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
Wep. Society of Arts, 8. 

— Literary Fund.—Anniversary Dinn 
College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture 
TuHuR. Antiquaries, 8. 


Moy. 


er. 
on Materia Medica. 
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FINE ARTS 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue Exhibition in Trafalgar Square is annually 
acknowledged as the leading one of the season. Here, 
naturally, the highest manifestations of the Art. 
talent of the country are made—whether resulting 
from long life and tried experience or from that 
youthful ambition which seeks to follow in its track, 
This year the Exhibition puts forth high claim for 
the originality and nationality of the school which it 
represents. The few subjects of historic illustration on 
the walls of the Academy have more of the personal 
characteristics of their authors than of the inspira- 
tion of foreign sources. The influences of the scheme 
for the decoration of a great national palace of 
assembly begin to be visible in these F’xhibitions even 
more perhaps than in Westminster Hall. The in- 
ducement which this presented to the exercise of 
such care and vigilance as the precision of fresco- 
painting demands has acted advantageously in many 
cases where more facile materials were to be dealt 
with—and the qualities of abstraction in sentiment 
and severity in treatment have taken place of lite- 
rality of view and picturesqueness of combination.— 
The latter was the consequence of too great restric- 
tion to the study of the practice of Dutchand Flemish 
or Lower Italian Art. The Fine Arts Commission 
has applied a corrective, most especially to those 
whose labours have not been included in the carry- 
ing out of their own plan. In the illustrations of the 
novelist and in the tableaux de genre is observable 
an improved style. The subjects selected are of 
a better order, and their exemplification in Art- 
language is improved. Sentiment has found repre- 
sentation in good dramatic situation—the investiga- 
tion of character has become a usual part of the 
painter's occupation—and a knowledge of history and 
its facts is exemplified in his details and accessories. 
Vulgarity in incident is rarely seen: and the only 
evil tendency of a species of consentaneous adoption 
of these higher views is a too great correspondence 
in the results—in the pictures themselves, 

In portraiture there is less and less of improvement 
as succeeding years deprive us of those practitioners 
who were Lawrence's compeers. The spirit of refine- 
ment in truth seems departing from us—and we have 
now little better than rifacciamenti of their practice 
reduced to commonplaces of action and obviousness 
of arrangement and accessory. There issmall attempt 
to evoke character from the representation of human 
physiognomy. The art is fast degenerating which 
stood so high in the hands ofa Raphael, a Titian, a 
Rembrandt, and a Reynolds—though we have still 
Pickersgill, Watson,Gordon, and Grant, Our younger 
students, avoiding a department which is falling ra- 
pidly into disrepute, have as a class sought to achieve 
credit for their country and themselves in other 
branches. In landscape we have sustained some loss, 
There is no picture here by Turner—poetical even 
in his worst exaggerations. We miss the creative 
and soaring power which exercised our imagination 
while it taxed our credulity. The elegant and more 
sober observations of nature which issued from the 
hands of a Callcott have found no successor of him- 
self. The mantle of Collins may ere long be shown 
to have fallen on Mr. Creswick, judging by some 
specimens hereafter to be mentioned. Mr. Stanfield 
is here in all his strength and on his accustomed 
themes. Mr. Lee’s success is enhanced by the 
association with him of Mr. Sidney Cooper in the 
details of animal nature. 

The duty of analysis and comment commences 
with what must be regarded as the principal picture 
of the season—one of the smallest in size but largest 

in merit—great from the rare combination of excel- 

lencies in a small surface. Mr. Mulready’s Butt 

(No. 160) tells—and tells wonderfully—the story of a 

lad who is loitering on his errand to jerk cherries into 

the mouth of a little butcher-boy, also loitering on 

his way with his dog beside him. Two girls—one of 
whom is the owner of the fruit which forms the sub- 

ject of the sport, and the other may be supposed to 

have charge of the basket of linen upon which the 

hero of the piece has taken his seat—form the re- 

maining elements of the composition. In all that 

relates to the power of telling a tale and in the in- 

dividual parts this picture is perfect. We see the prac- 





tised hand and eye of him, the hero of the ring in 
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marbles, who with unerring aim will in a second 
have deposited the ripe cherry in the mouth of as 
pertinacious, ugly, yet good-humoured a convey- 
ancer of beef and mutton as it ever fell to the lot of 
painter to observe or transcribe. With what perfec- 
tion are the hand and arm bared for the purpose 
represented—and how complete is the action! The 
eye has visibly measured the precise amount of im- 
petus which the hand should give to impel the pro- 
jectile to its destined place. We are made conscious 
of all this by the consummate mastery with which 
Mr. Mulready has expressed that nicety of muscular 
and tendonous definition essential to the purpose. 
The picture so combines all excellencies that it seems 
unjust to particularize. Rich in character—in its 
drawing Mr. Mulready has almost as much surpassed 
himself as in its colour: and this is saying much of 
one who year after year has exhibited such mastery. 
He has not merely made a complete work ; he has 
raised a class of Art—that of the Dutch school—to 
a point which perhaps it had never before reached. 
His great triumph is, that out of a naturally vulgar 
and common incident he has succeeded in evoking 
refinement and taste. In this view, the picture is 
one of the most remarkable of our age. Mr. Mulready 
may be truly said to have ennobled his walk. 4 
Shepherd Boy and Dog (130) is a group beautifully 
executed: and 4 Gravel Pit (125), painted some 
forty years since, is instructive to the rising race as 
showing what was the nature of (and how careful 
was) the study that has attained to such excellence. 
Mr. Maclise appears here by one of those incidents 
of chivalric life (78) in which he is so much at home. 
The date of his subject is determined by the armour 
and accessories as that of our eighth Harry. The 
picture, which is in some respects like the specimen 
of fresco that obtained applause and employment 
for the painter at Westminster, is yet greater in 
scale, with the addition of much new matter. The 
incident is an old one—which has often found illus- 
tration at the hands of painter and poet. A knight, 


armed for the fight, is about to leave “the ladye of his 
love; over whose knee is seen, gazing in infantine 
curiosity at the operations of the armourer and page, 
the youthful heir of his noble house. A Jong line of 


mail-clad knights is issuing, in the distance, from 
under the gateway of the castle;—and the scene is 
rich in the presentment of architectural detail. The 
whole picture is drawn with Mr. Maclise’s accus- 
tomed precision and knowledge—and is distinguished 
by that disinclination to chiar-oscuro arrangement 
which marks the painter's style. The portrait of 
Mr. John Forster in the character of Kitely (111) isa 
picture, both in colour and effect, more complete. 
Mr. Herbert has this year again taken his text 
from Scripture. His subject is St. John the Baptist 
reproves Herod (77) for having married his brother 
Philip’s wife, Herodias—saying, “It is not lawful 
for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” Mr. Herbert 
has the rare merit of having subordinated all the 
physical qualities and developements of his art, dis- 
tinguished as in their several respects they are in 
his hands, to a high and philosophic aim. The stern 
reproof of the ascetic preacher is seen to have its full 
effect on the haughty monarch—while the power of 
the rebuke is expressed in the most simple yet em- 
phatic posture. The feeling of revenge is well ex- 
pressed, and the deadly project which it engenders 
indicated, in the face of Herodias. Mr. Herbert has 
caught the spirit of his story. The several phases 
of passion and emotion are rendered in appropriate 
dramatic situation and action—the very pose of each 
figure being, as well as the physiognomieal character, 
expressive of the thoughts and feelings by which they 
are severally inspired. The contrasts while strong 
are not strained; and the picture is at once full of 
moral and of pictorial beauty. In the technique of 
his art Mr. Herbert has shown himself accomplished. 
Some want of symmetry in the female heads may 
possibly have been intended by the painter to heighten 
the effect, as better adapted to their dark designs. 
Mr. E. U. Eddis does not shine in his two 
renderings of The Sisters (8 and J8) from 
* Bereavement,’ a poem by the Rev. J. Keble. In 
the first, where the two children walk side by side, 
there is some feeling and grace—scarcely enough, 
however, to elevate it much beyond that sentiment- 
ality which for so many years prevailed in the Annuals 
and other drawing-room books. The second, where 





the one is watching over the other’s grave, has no- 
thing to justify the prominent position given to it. 

One of the newly-elected Academicians, Mr. Cope, 
comes forward with a picture of Cardinal Wolsey (11), 
painted for His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
The arrival of the broken-spirited old prelate at the 
Abbey of Leicester—so admirably chronicled by 
Griffith to Queen Catherine in the language of the 
great word-painter for all time—has inspired Mr. 
Cope to a performance far surpassing any of his 
former efforts and nobly justifying his election. The 
enfeebled condition of the proud churchman who 
comes to seek a little earth for charity is well 
expressed. The advantage of operating ona large 
scale, when considering this picture in a technical 
sense, will be felt by all who remember Mr. Cope’s 
works before the execution of his fresco at West- 
minster. ‘The composition here is bold and simple 
—the story is perspicuously told—the actions are 
just—the characters are well discriminated—the 
colour is solid and historie—the light and shade are 
probable and excellent—and the accessories and cos- 
tume are just and appropriate, and sobered down to 
the grave necessities of the scene. Exceptions have 
been taken to slight discrepancies in the drawing of 
parts—but we will not indulge in such where so 
much has been done. Mr. Cope is one of the few who, 
having travelled and investigated, return to their own 
country with an improved sense of: the resources of 
their art—and sacrificing no amount of originality, 
make their studies subserve to the production of a 
more large and liberal style of thinking and pro- 
ducing. 

While on the subject of the high themes supplied 
to the painter by the pages of Scripture and history, 
we may remark that Mr. Frank Stone has departed 
from his customary routine to paint Christ and the Sis- 
ters of Bethany (485). This new essay involves the ne- 
cessity of a departure from such conditions as have 
hitherto identified him with a class of particular inci- 
dent and life—the constantadherence to which subject- 
ed him to the imputation of being limited in resource. 
That imputation his present picture contradicts. Mr. 
Stone proves here that he has power of simplification. 
It need no longer be doubtful that he may make 
his name stand higher than it does as the author 
of works belonging to a class larger and more univer- 
sal in its appeal, if he will but read with attention 
the operations of those who have made art ministrant 
to high purpose before him, He has refinement and 
taste. Let him henceforth select a high class of sub- 
jects—employ his mind on generalities rather than 
particulars—avoid the petitesse which the employ- 
ment of the mind on the trivialities of costume and 
accessory is apt to induce—study the generic rather 
than the specific—and he will place himself higher 
than by any amount of such themes as have already 
made his reputation. 

From the hands of Mr. Leslie we have this year 
an all-attractive contribution. Lady Jane Grey (157), 
‘*__ most gentle, most unfortunate, 

Crowned but to die; who in her chamber sate, 

Musing with Plato, though the horn was blown 

And every ear and every heart was won, 

And all in green array were chasing down the sun?” 
presents a study of a young lady whose physiognomy, 
corresponding with the portraits of the unwilling 
victim of family ambition, justifies the application to 
it of the lines quoted. It is marked by that sense 
of character, simplicity of arrangement, and absence 
of any appearance of picture-making, which are 
also characteristics of the same artist's other work. 
The Shell({162)—an infant on its mother’s knee, 
listens with wondering delight to the murmuring 
of a shell which a young and interesting girl holds to 
his ear. The points of the incident, trite and obyious 
though they be, were never rendered with more truth 
or more artlessness. Nature—and Nature alone—has 
dictated to the painter. Mrs. Carpenter's principal 
work is A Lace Maker (234),—astudy ofa girlearnestly 
engaged at her oceupation. With much beauty, it 
is wholly unaffected and full of truth. One of this 
artist’s most successful works, Lady Jones (432), is 
one of the best matron portraits in the Exhibition,— 
forcible in colour, yet clear. Portia (1054), a whole- 
length figure, shows Mrs. Carpenter's equal power in 
the management of water-colours as of oils. It isa 
very graceful study of a lady in green ; relying for its 
effect on its own integrity of form and colour, unas- 
sisted by background and accessory, 





Since the day when Wilkie discontinued the ills 
tration of scenes of domestic life we have had no 
to succeed him in that class until Mr, W 
appeared. In his Interior, 4 Rubber (176), he has 
taken a high stand—conveying in it Proof’ of the 
extent and subtlety of his observation. The stolj 
nay stupid, perplexity of the countryman “ 
the left, is puzzled what to lead is full of ¢] 
—while his partner regards him with the keen 
apprehension and distrust that denote the sh; re 
proof to follow the mistake which he is sure to mak 
The happy and confident expression of the sturdy 
and sleek old yeoman who anticipates the card about 
to be led, and will finesse with all the certainty whieh 
his excellent hand prompts—and the responsive air 
of his vis-a-vis, the youngest of the party, who awaits 
with security his turn to gain the trick—are all tol 
In every head and in every gesture may the story 
he followed with as much clearness as if set down in 
written definition, To this facility in the relation 
of a story Mr. Webster adds the qualities which con. 
stitute superiority in the Dutch school—but has been 
betrayed into none of its vulgarity. He has tastefully 
preserved all the characteristics of humble life, Jy 
The Internal Economy of Dotheboys Hall (135)_ 
painted, we hear, expressly for Mr. Dickens_Mp. 
Webster revels in juvenile character. The sketch 
is a small one. 

Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire (580) is a presentment, 
by Mr. Linton, of one of the grandest and nobles 
tuins in the kingdom, considering their extent. We 
are informed that it was built in the tenth century 
by Italian workmen on the order of King ts 
and was at times the residence of the West Saxon 
monarchs, It is further of interest as the scene of 
the murder of the Martyr Edward by Elfrida; and 
many other circumstances in history add to this in- 
interest—until it was dismantled by the Parliamen- 
tarians in 1645-6. These things have inspired Mr, 
Linton to the production of a grand and solemn 
effect. The ruins are stately and imposing in ther 
picturesqueness; and the contrasts in the rectilinear 
forms of the castle with those of the flat country 
or plain and of the horizon, placed so low, which 
bound it, are the very elements favourable to a 
striking combination. Mr. Linton has missed no 
point of his subject. He has in every way madeit 
impressive; and when considered with his scenes on 
and about the Italian lakes and in Asia Minor, it 
makes an agreeable diversity and shows the vers 
tility of his talent. The Boromean Islands, on the 
Lago Maggiore (516), a small picture, is one of the 
Italian scenes, above hinted at, which on a large 
scale have given Mr, Linton renown; and the pre- 
sent is a no less satisfactory example on its scale of 
what he can do than any of the others. 

Mr. Pickersgill not only retains his supremacy a 
a painter of portraiture, but treads in the path of 
history or poetry —and with more success tha 
usually attends those who habitually devote thei 
time to the mere individualities of nature. A whele 
length figure of a lady in an interior is entitled Tie 
Old Oak Chest (186), and embodies the well-knom 
tale and ballad. Mr. Pickersgill has represented the 
bride at the moment when, having eluded the pu 
suit of her husband and friends, she is about to step 
into the fatal chest whose lid once closed is be 
passport into eternity. _The action is appropruale 
and just. The head is averted, as if listening to the 
footsteps of those who are seeking the hapless gitl,— 
never to be found; and she seems calculating 
precise moment when she shall close the lid, tol 
hidden for all time from their view. Portraits ¢ 
Two Sisters (93), and (512) 4 Young Lady, exhibit 
Mr. Pickersgill’s improved powers in female: ps 
traiture,—the ‘Sisters’ more particularly. As pietur 
it is eminently successful. It is modest and chast 
while it has force and strength united to delicacy. 
The Hon. Robert Clive, M.P.(156) is one of tho 
equestrian whole-lengths in the painting of 
Mr. Pickersgill stands alone. No one knows bet 
the difficulty of such arrangement,—and none 
thoroughly masters it. The horse might be a les 
beyond the range of portrait painters. The pottt 
of Sir James Ross (366), taken on the eve of : 
officer's departure to seek for Franklin, s 4 
faithful transcript. Henry Beaufoy, Esq F 
(394) isa refined and elegant version of a bet 
and liberal person, to whose munificence more 
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he illu” ~~ sublic institution owes so much, Matthew 
no ong fm oa? PS Esq., M.P. (504) may be cited as an original- 
Webster Forster, 59s - Say 
; tment of a head not otherwise particu 
he has ing trea } 
F Of the lay remarkable. ; y , 
e stolid, Architectural Drawings. 
Instead of reformation—which was greatly needed 
whe, ea in this department of the Exhibition—revolution 
oS tae ems to have stepped in; oil pictures having 
eercached upon the territory hitherto allotted to \ 
to ide gebitectural drawings—and a considerable number fessional brethren. 
" sturdy the latter being exalted, as a consequence, to 
rd on qne-shilling gallery” altitude just below the ceiling. 
ty which fy The whole of the east end of the room has been ; 
nsive air fq usurped by the painters; but they have so managed be adopted consistently. 
10 awaits fy mattersas to cut themselvesoff from visitors—because 
all told, [the door at that end being closed up, the room is now 
the story fj inamanner isolated, thrown out of the general suite, | them. 
t down in { andwill probably be entered by few save those who 
» relation J go expressly in search of architectural subjects. It 
hich con. [certainly had an unusually thin attendance on the 
has been [ afternoon of the opening day—a time when we have 
tastefully [| generally found it crowded. A question which | own art. 
life, In [§ suggests itself is—since innovation on the usual 
| (135). arrangement was to be so freely made, why did it not 
ens_Mr, [§ take a form, in favour of propriety of classification, 
he sketch ( which would have justified it? Why, for instance, 
yas not Mr. Roberts's picture of the * Chancel of St. 
sentment, jj Paul's, Antwerp’'—and, perhaps, one or two other oil 
id nobles ff pictues also—hung up in the architectural-room, 
ent. We i snce being in oil is not, it seems, a ground of exclu- 
h century ff son, and their subjects are strictly architectural? Mr. 
y Edgar § Roberts's is eminently so; therefore, provided a good 
est Saxon situation had been afforded it, it could not have been 
e scene of J tut of place in that atmosphere of architecture—or 
frida; and J what should be so. It cannot be derogatory to any 
0 this in- J painter, however eminent in his own art, to come 
-arliamen- #§ into the company of another which furnishes his 
spired Mr, @ pencil with subjects and sustenance. One reason 
nd solemn J might, indeed, be given why even architectural 
ng in their #§ pictures of this kind should not be admitted among 
rectilinear J architectural designs—namely, that they are not 
at country #§ designs, but mere architectural portraits, in which the 
low, which #§ painter's claim extends only to taste in selection and 
rable to a meritof execution, not tothe merit which belongs to 
missed no invention of the subject. But then such rule should 
ay made it ff bean invariable and consistent one: whereas we find | building. 
s sceneson #% among the architectural drawings many which are 
a Minor, it ] avowedly not designs but mere views, tame and unin- 
s the versi-  leresting in themselves, and not claiming to be made 
nds, on the H exceptions by any ability of execution. This season 
one of the #§ there is more than a usual proportion of such second- 
on a larger band productions; and, strange to say, some of them 
\d_ the pre- @ hare been suffered to occupy the best places on the 
its scale of ff walls, while several of the best subjects, and those 
asolutely requiring to be seen in all their details, 
premacy as J are consigned to situations where in this respect 
the path of Mf they are lost. To say truth, the very spirit of per- 
1ccess than  verseness appears to have presided over the hanging 
levote their fof the drawings. Nothing less than perverseness it 
. A wheie @] swely is to hang such an elaborate Interior as that of 
ntitled Tie ff thenew Coffee Room of the Carlton Club-house over 
well-known j thedoor and just next the ceiling—and again a small 
resented the ff drawing of another highly embellished Interior down 
led the pu § just upon the floor—while three such drawings as 
bout to step Nos. 1140, 1143, and 1146, consisting of green trees 
losed is be ada few fragments of old walls, are permitted to 
approprale™@ occupy a considerable space just upon the line. 
ening to the Many other pieces of mere ruins and rubbish are 
ypless git ‘thnst prominently forward—while things whose | from the floor. 
culating the Mf titles in the Catalogue cause us to seek them can 
he lid, tobe sarcely be found. This is in every respect bad 
Portraits policy: it shows want of tact on the part of those applied. 
Lady, exhibit charge of such matters—and it cannot, of 
female po ure, encourage able architects to send designs 








when they find some of the best compelled to make 
mom for those which are far inferior. 

Haring understood that ntore than one long- 
‘customed contributor to the architectural room has 
this year had his designs rejected, we expected, of 
‘ourse, to find that an unusual number of important 
ad superior designs had been received—and our 

pomtment isin proportion. In the architectural 
department there are fewer names of note than ever, 
—and no fresh ones that promise to become such, 
- circumstance more remarkable than gratify- 
Ug is, that there is not a single architectural model 
season. On the whole, architecture is now re- 
to a position so humiliating at the Academy 

18 such evident carelessness in arranging sub- 
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jects of that class—that dissatisfaction will probably 
at last express itself openly and loudly. We should 
like to know under what sort of responsible super- 
intendence architectural drawings are here selected 
or rejected. To suppose that the Professor of Archi- 
tecture or any other architect belonging to the Aca- 
demy has had any share in the: management of matters 
this season would be to accuse them of either want 
of judgment or dereliction of their duty to their pro- 
We are constrained to conclude 
that the choosing and disposing of the architectural 
drawings is left entirely to the painters : a felicitous 
scheme of arrangement which if adopted at all should 
By the same reasoning 
which suggested it, the architects should have con- 
trol over the picture department surrendered up to 
Architecture seems to be regarded by the 
Academy merely as an expletive and cipher. Those 
who there represent it constitute a very small mi- 
nority; yet for that very reason they should be parti- 
cularly vigilant and active over the exhibitions of their 
We would rather see it entirely excluded 
than treated contumeliously,—especially as that might 
lead to annual exhibitions exclusively of architec- 
tural drawings and models. It was not unreasonably 
to be expected that the establishment of the Institute 
of British Architects would have had a beneficial 
influence on the architectural department of the 
Academy's Exhibitions, and that the members of the 
Institute would there have signalized themselves. 
It is a fact, however, that the display of architectural 
talent at the Academy has gradually dwindled away 
since the Institute was formed,—and those who figure 
at the latter do not so much as attempt to figure at 
the Academy or in any way assist at its Exhibitions. 
Our notice of the drawings shall begin with that 
which stands second in this division of the Catalogue. 
— Design for embellishing the new Coffee Room at the 
Carlton Club, designed and carried out in encaustic 
colours, by F.Sang (No. 1095). Wehavealready called 
attention to the unpropitious situation in which this 
subject is placed. It should have been placed upon the 
line, we might have thought, as a matter of course, 
if only out of respect to the Academy’s new Asso- 
ciate, Mr. S. Smirke, who is the architect of the 
Where it is, nothing more can be made 
out from it than the general form and character of 
the room. We may perceive that it is divided, by 
scagliola columns and pilasters of the Corinthian 
order, in imitation ef verde antico, into three com- 
partments, whose ceilings present so many octagonal 
plafonds, except that the centre one is left open for 
the admission of light through a lantern over it. Of 
Mr. Sang’s encaustie decorations and the scheme of 
embellishment to which the Catalogue calls attention 
nothing whatever can be distinguished. We would 
much rather have seen in its place A design for the 
interior of a room decorated with illustrations of the 
Coldstream Guards (1104), by Mr. H. Shaw; for we 
cannot say that we greatly admire the somewhat too 
antiquarian taste displayed in so gothicly bedizened 
an apartment. Carefully elaborated as the drawing 
is, it is by no means a captivating one,—being both 
gaudy and gloomy, and having shadows exaggerated 
into positive blackness. The Stoke Station now 
erecting from and under the superintendence of Mr. 
R. A. Stent (1112), by Mr. G. Buckler, is an able 
drawing that deserved tu be hung somewhat higher 
As to the design itself, we should 
scarcely have guessed, without the information in the 
Catalogue, the nature of the building to which it-is 
It shows like nothing so much as a some- 
what plain, red-brick, Elizabethan mansion, with a 
stone arcade of seven arches, forming a detached 
composition of the Doric order, in the Italian 
cinquecento style, having a capacious bay window 
over the centre. Similar contrasts as regards both 
style and materials are by no means uncommon in 
buildings of the period here followed ; but though 
piquant in the originals, incongruities of the kind 
show only as affectations in modern copies. The 
degree of affectation here betrayed is, however, mild 
in comparison with the extravagant pitch to which 
the taste for ultra-medievalism is carried in No. 1278, 
by Mr. N. J. Cottingham. Sure we are that without 
the help of the Catalogue no one could possibly sus- 
pect this grim-looking piece of antiquity, bristling 
with pinnacles and abundance of other Gothic trap- 
pings, to be Design for the intended new Corn 


Exchange, with new Post Office, Savings Bank, §c., 
Saffron Walden, Essex. It out-Pugins Pugin him- 
self! The idea of dressing up a building intended 
for such very modern and prosaic purposes as a corn 
exchange, post office, and savings bank, in medieval, 
ecclesiastical, or guasi ecclesiastical costume must be 
admitted to partake of the ridiculous. The design 
can scarcely look for any admirers except among the 
bigotted votaries of architectural archaism:—and the 
drawing is very coarse and rude, 

No. 1155, Design of a Fagade for the Cathedral 
Church of Sta. Maria del Fiore at Florence ; being 
“a Restoration of the Work left by Giotto and destroyed 
in 1586,—by Mr. J.W. Papworth,—isa small drawing 
which, among others, strongly accuses the “ hangers” 
for placing so low down what deserves to have been 
upon the line. It is one that requires to be closely 
looked into, and deliberately considered,—yet to at- 
tempt to do this is here quite a task. All that we can 
say of it, after such inspection as we could give, is, that 
Mr. Papworth appears to us to have succeeded better 
in his idea for the completion of the edifice than 
either the Cavaliere Matas or the German architect 
Herr Miiller—who, besides many others, have lately 
put forth designs for the same purpose. 

Nos. 1171, 1187, 1216, 1229, 1233, and 1294 are 
all competition Designs for the Army and Navy Club- 
house, by different architects; among which No. 
1187, by Messrs. Parnell & Smith, is the adopted 
one—we can scarcely call it the best. We should 
have been more gratified by finding in place of this 
drawing some of the designs for the interior, where 
we presume lies the superiority attributed to it by the 
Club. No. 1182 shows 4 Sketch for a National Gal- 
lery, by Mr.W.Westmacott—a production that bears 
on its face too much of the usual “ Gold Medal” 
stamp. It has more of exaggerated display than of 
originality ; being made up of rather threadbare ideas 
—a profuse repetition of columns and statues, with 
other features that cost very little effort of imagina- 
tion yet become terribly costly in execution. The 
whole is, besides, made to appear more ideal than 
there was occasion for, owing to the building being 
elevated upon a lofty terrace, accompanied by foun- 
tains and flights of steps; wherefore it is not easy for us 
to imagine what situation could be found for it. The 
foreground might not improperly have been made 
to represent clouds as the only site which such a 
castle-in-the-air fabric is likely to obtain. On the 
drawing itself is a good deal of writing—intended, 
perhaps, to appear in the Catalogue—which strongly 
affirms that the public would not grudge money for 
an edifice upon such a scale and decked out with 
unsparing architectural pomp. Jtist now, however, 
John Bull is not in the very best mood for contem- 
plating with eager admiration any projects for a new 
National Gallery. Having put on his blue spectacles, 
he does not see matters of the kind tinged couleur de 
rose. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

In noticing a Collection comprehending 346 
productions, the majority of them the works of 
tried men, it is most unsatisfactory that we cannot 
record advance. To speak figuratively, the per- 
formers are nearly all the same as before, and 
they play over again the same tunes: here and there 
with a variation,—but there is nothing new or striking 
in the entire collection, and nothing which makes 
such an impression on the mind as the memory, 
after having quitted the Gallery, loves to linger 
over. Repetitions of Scottish and Welsh lake and 
mountain scenery,—the pass, the waterfall—the 
Sussex Downs, the beach, the forest, the castellated 
and moated tower are presented after the most 
approved fashion ; and we turn away with a feeling 
of disappointment, that years of practice on the same 
strings should not have brought perfection, or even 
improvement. The exceptions are few. One or two 
facts may account for the want of increased aggregate 
strength. Let us take the figure’ painters, for in- 
stance :—there would seem to have been defection in 
their ranks. Asa body, they could largely serve the 
interests of the establishment :—but where is Mr. John 
Lewis? From these walls there is no answer. It is 
years since Mr. Cattermole appeared in this gallery in 
figures on a large scale; he has now afew contributions, 
—but small and unimportant, and not such evidences 





of a talent in its line singular and unapproached as in 
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former years made always here a point. Mr. Hunt 
has abandoned his figure subjects, and has only a few 
studies ; astonishing —that is the word—by his imita- 
tions of fruits and flowers and birds’-nests. Mr. 
Joseph Nash is so fully engaged with lithography 
that there is but one small drawing here of his. Poor 
John Wright, the secretary, is just dead. Lake 
Price has not a figure subject :—and those of Evans 
of Eton are on asmall scale. Mr. Frederick Tayler 
exhibits the largest drawing here; and he, Catter- 
mole in small subjects, Fripp, and Topham — one 
of the new members—are the few who can be cited as 
representing the branch of highest interest at this 
Exhibition. The accession which this Society has 
obtained in the transference of their allegiance by 
three or four of the members of the junior establish- 
ment is not striking. They have not come out well 
on their new ground,—not given proof of great zeal 
for the interests of the Association which has newly 
adopted them. As there can be no doubt that they 
will ultimately prove valuable acquisitions, it is 
difficult to say how far this hanging back may be 
a continuance on their part of that coquetting which 
appears to have taken place between the parties 
concerned before the admission of these new mem- 
bers into the older body.—In all that illustrates his- 
toric or domestic incident the junior Society may be 
said to bear off the palm. 

The President, in excellence as in position, first 
claims attention. Mr. Copley Fielding has fewer 
large drawings than usual this year—but is conspi- 
cuous in Mont Blanc from Sallenche, after a Sketch 
by G. S. Nicholson, Esq. (No. 162). The subject is one 
possessing all the elements of a grand combination— 
the majestic mountain whose summit is covered with 
eternal snow forming a valuable apex to the whole. 
The lowness given to the horizon, while it confers 
altitude on the main feature, makes Mr, Fielding’s 
merit the greater in having expressed between it and 
the foreground so much of space and distance. This 
is aided by the variations in the colour; the fore- 
ground being one of great richness, and the lofty trees 
coming in at the left hand corner combining with 
those scattered about on the right in most useful di- 
rections of line and mass. Our credulity is somewhat 
tested by the strength of tint in the mid-distance, 
While it does not make the object appear more 
remote, it disturbs by its excessive blueness the other- 
wise general harmony of the whole. There are fine 
forms in the sky, conveyed in elegant tones; and the 
more vapoury ones as they scud over the mountains 
give it an air of great reality. Storm on the Coast 
of Mull, with a View of Ben-More in the distance ; 
taken from near the Isle of Staffa (120), is one of those 
grand effects which Mr. Fielding knows so well how 
to produce, where wind and water are at strife. The 
war of elements was never better suggested. The 
picture is full of movement. A great contrast to this 
1s a nearer View of Ben-More, in the Isle of Mull; from 
near Torlorsk (21)—rich in arrangement and diversity 
of forms, and in colour almost Titianesque. One 
of this artist's old subjects—and managed with his 
accustomed skill—is a Valley in the Sussex Downs, 
between Chanctonbury and Asbury Hills, near Worthing 
(38). A View of the Summit of Snowdon, looking up 
Cwm-y-llan from Nant-Gwinant, Caernarvonshire (48), 
is very elegant, but refined almost to feebleness :—4 
View of Cader Idris, Merionethshire (59) rich almost 
to exuberance.—Ben-Venue, seen over Loch Katrine, 
Perthshire (66) is good:—as is also Dunstaffnage 
Castle, West Highlands (67).—There is a fine sun- 
set effect in the little drawing of Windsor, from the 
Great Park (68).—Mr. Fielding has a landscape 
composition with a sun-set again in No. 80—very 
brilliant, and with Claude-like effects.—The View 
near Buxted, looking over the Weald of Sussex (105) 
is brilliant, too: —so is the Scene near Inverawe, 
Argylishire (132). The view of Dumbarton Castle, 
looking down the River Clyde (174) is lovely in colour 
—the water true, and the sky serene and admirable 
in tone. The whole is broad in its effect. Ofa like 
quality is the View of Dindarra Castle, looking to the 
Head of Loch Fyne, Argylishire (198). A charming 
little bit is a View of Ben-Cruachen, looking up Loch 
Etive, West Highlands (231):—and On the Shore, near 
Sandgate, Kent (241) is powerful, though very simple. 
Indeed as regards number and variety Mr. Fielding 
may be considered strong this year—notwithstanding 
that he has so small a proportion of large drawings. 





The few and small drawings which Mr. Cattermole 
offers only increase our desire for something of more 
import from his pencil. There is always a charm 
in what hedoes. If he be not a delineator of actual- 
ities he is a poet. He has the suggestive faculty 
strong within him; and this it is that has often 
carried his generalizations into vagueness. His 
works this year, however, would seem to indicate 
that he has now hit the happy medium. In the 
Refectory—Grace (259) he is sufficiently definite; and 
has attributed to the various personages assembled in 
the interior the due variety of action and gradation, 
sentiment and feeling—as expressed in the forms of 
head and hand and limb and drapery. The proper 
minutiz are all given with full attention to the re- 
quirements of the scene. As regards the expression 
appropriate to the ceremony in progress this picture 
isa high manifestation of what Mr. Cattermole can 
do if he puts himself out. It is also very rich in 
colour and in masterly handling. In The Youthful 
Champion departing to the Combat (272) the same 
artist revels in the old time of Chivalry and Romance. 
A knight is emerging from the gateway of a castle, 
preceded by herald in tabard and with trumpet, and 
attended by page and esquire and seneschal,—and 
turns to pay his parting devoir to the “ladye of his 
love’ at her latticed window. Men at arms, yeo- 
men and retainers fill up the scene—and a mendi- 
cant-friar on his knees gives the parting Benedicite. 
The story is told at a glance, and in true Romance 
language. Another chivalric incident forms the 
subject of the Scene from the Story of ‘Sintram’ 
(331) :—* Biorn was sitting at a huge table, with 
many flagons and glasses before him, and suits of 
armour ranged on either side of him. It was his 
daily custom, by way of company, to have the 
armour of his ancestors with closed visors placed 
all round the table at which he sat.” The knight, 
as he sits at the head of his table surrounded by 
the huge and grim figures indicated by the varied 
suits, is full of expression. The events of his own 
life and the deeds of his sires are, apparently, passing 
through his mind. There is high merit in suggesting 
with materials so slight so lofty a theme—in which 
deeds of knightly valour and courtesy are conjured 
up by an agency so simple. The picture hints, too, 
at truths of another kind. The fallen figure at 
the lower end of the festive board indicates that these 
mighty men with frames of iron were conquerable 
by influences of the meanest kind. Potations long 
and deep are hinted at,as a satire, in the overthrown 
panoply of him who lies doubled up at the margin 
next the spectator. The Silent Warning (317) does 
not make out its story clearly. The figures, how- 
ever, are all marked improvements in drawing—more 
especially the principal one, the girl. The style and 
bearing of the gallants are given with much spirit. 
Landscape (143) a bold study of castellated remains 
—and the Minstrel in Danger (151) are admirable 
sketches of architectural construction— Mr. Catter- 
mole’s early knowledge of’ the scientific principles 
of which enables him to express them with readiness 
and truth. 4 Water-mill in Kinrosshire (344) is 
brilliant in effect. 

Mr. Alfred Fripp’s principal drawing here is a 
Pilgrim at Clonmacnoise approaching the Altar-site 
(198); and a well-intentioned design it is,—but not 
carried out in detail with due attention to nature 
and to taste. There is careful working—but the 
care is of execution and detail. The picture is care- 
ful in the minute elaboration of heads and hands and 
feet—but not in the sense of truth in good average 
form, or in the local colour or shadows of the flesh. 
The incident is an affecting one—a little girl leading 
ablind old pilgrim. In the last there has wanted the 
selection of a better type:—while the head has much 
expression, it has also much coarseness, The head 
and hands are insisted on in anatomical detail, of 
the accuracy of which we are not quite certain—and 
in such hot and strong shadows as to interfere greatly 
with the purity of sentiment. While a head or a 
hand is in truth made up of an infinity of minute 
parts, both as regards form and colour, yet, when 
viewed from such a distance as enables the eye 
to take in the whole, simple lines result from those 
which, looked at microscopically, appear complex and 
intricate; and colour, which beheld closely seems 
composed of an infinity of tints, becomes a whole mass; 
seen generally—or what is ordinarily termed flesh 


colour. Its shadows, unless reflected into by a. 
strong red or other coloured drapery illumined by 
light or some light nearly as strong, never go make 
yond their naturally olive or negative tint, The 
dows of the greatest masters are always pure, cool and 
refined, save under some such adventitious influence 
as those alluded to. It is a deficiency in this 
which detracts from the otherwise beautifully co. 
ceived head of the girl so solicitously conducting the 
old pilgrim. A Corner of Ireland(19) isa bright and 
sunny exterior of a cabin—but looks unfinished, 4 
Child of the Mist (208) shews an Irish Peasant-gir| 
p crossing over asingularly constructed style. It is mos 
arch in character; but this picture again wants truth 
in the shadows, and in texture it is slightly overdone 
A Highland Interior(220)—and The Old Scotch Wij 
(261)—are excellent studies. 4 Connemara Gir! 
(284) shews a peasant carrying home water from 
mountain stream: and in Prayer for the Absent 
(311) two girls are on their knees—but before what 
the mind is left to conjecture. This raises an em. 
barrassment which might have been avoided had the 
shadow of a cross, or some other object of devotion 
been thrown on the ground. Ere leaving Mr, Frip : 
let usnot forget hisclever study of The Watcher's Both 
(343). 4 

Mr. De Wint established long since a high re. 
putation for originality—-which he has maintained 
season after season. We shall by-and-bye advert to 
some examples of his influence on the styles of 
others; and will now occupy ourselves in pointing 
attention to his two oblong views of Nottingham (28) 
—broad and simple and daylight-looking in its effect 
—and Lincoln (147)—the Cathedral and city being 
seen in the distance. This artist has, also, Berkhamp- 
stead (89), Saltwood Castle (24), and Lympne Castle 
(47),—-embodying good notions of those massive 
military structures. A most masterly rendering is 
that of The Vale of Dolwyddelan, Wales (135), 
The water is, however, too maniéré and frittered, 
In other respects the picture is solid and impressive, 
Along drawing of A Barley Field near Dunster, 
Somersetshire (309), is truthful :— but in respect 
of these and many others we need not now repeat 
our descriptions of Mr. De Wint’s pictures. In all 
are displayed the great and singelar power which 
this artist possesses of producing by very simple 
means the effect of detail in character and species— 
whether it be of the movement of cloud or of the 
accessories of landscape, such as buildings or figures. 
As has been before observed, he is, for execution, 
the Wilson among water-colour painters. 

Mr. Topham, one of the new acquisitions to this 
Society, has sent two drawings. One (88) is aa 
illustration of Lover's ballad of ‘Rory O*More— 
“Arrah, Kathleen, my darlint, you ‘ve teazed me 
enough.” In many respects this is an advance on the 
artist’s former works. The group, while arranged 
with all reference to pictorial agreement, is yet ns 
tural and unaffected. The pose of the girl is expres 
sive of her simplicity—the action of her suitor, with 
ring in hand as he utters the sentiment of the epi- 
graph, full of genuineness and unsophistication. The 
colour throughout is rich and brilliant—the girls 
head refined and handsome. The sunlight effect 
partially admitted into the cabin reveals in occasion 
glimpses a picturesque arrangement of the varied 
objects that constitute its furniture and appointments, 
and there is much originality in the style. In Near 
Capel Cérig, North Wales (100)—where peasants 
with a calf are crossing a bridge—Mr. Topham dis 
plays his powers as a painter of external nature to 
great advantage. 


Fixe-Art Gossir.—Mr. Highley has published a 
anatomical figure, displaying the superficial m 
of the human body, for the use of artists. We need 
not dwell on the value of a knowledge of human 
anatomy — more especially of the organs of ex 
pression, the muscles—to the artist; nor recomm 
to him the practice of associating with medical st 
dents in the dissection of the human body for 
purpose of obtaining such knowledge. But ther 
are some artists so situated that they cannot study 
anatomy on the body itself—and others who have 
forgotten much that they had once learnt. Tos . 
a well-executed figure of the muscles cannot oy 
be of advantage. We have examined carefully rs 
figure published by Mr, Highley, and can vouch 
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D by Some 
ied by sun anatomical correctness. The position 
) much be. js well calculated to display the superficial 
The shy ascles of the body—whilst the size of the figure 
e, Cool and twenty 8X inches in height) permits of the display 
3 influence yors one of importance. The price is moderate 
his respect aul the model is accompanied by a key, with draw- 
ifully con. ings, giving the name of all the muscles repre- 
luetin 
bright wt si very interesting collection of pictures by masters 
lished. 4 [ib of the Dutch School, selected with great judgment 
easant-gil I br M. Casimir Perrier, was sold yesterday by Messrs. 
It is mo I Christie & Manson—on which we shall make some 
ants truth Mf pmarks next week. To-day some fine pictures of 
“overdone, [Mf the Italian school, the property of, and collected 
Scotch Wife MM juring diplomatic residences on the Continent by, 
mara Girl TM tyeRight Hon. Sir Robert Gordon, G.C.B., deceased, 
ter froma MM gil be submitted to public competition—of which 
he Absen [yo we shall have something to say at the same 
efore what fil time. 
eS an em. Arrangements are, we understand, in progress 
od had the JM amongst the friends ‘and professors of Art for the 
f devotion, ( formation of an Archeological Society—organized 
Mr. Fripp, ster the plan of the Camden and other similar 
ver’s Bothy Ij scieties—for the publication of the ancient literature 
ofArt. We hear also of an intended Exhibition at 
a high re. { Liverpool, previous to the usual annual Exhibition in 
maintained MM that town — with a view of bringing together the 
> advert to lage pictures that have been of late exhibited at 
styles of fi Westminster Hall and elsewhere for the comparison 
n pointing ofa body of townsmen desirous to become pur- 
‘ham (28) fi chasers. : > 2 
in its effect We have received from Mr. Latilla, the writer of 
city being J the statement respecting the Giotto Frescoes in the 
Berkhamp- Bugello at Florence which’ appeared in the Athen- 
npne Castle [ am (No. 1052], the following remarks in reference 
e massive MM to Mr. Bezzi’s letter of reclamation which we ab- 
ndering is  xracted into our Fine-Art Gossip in February last 
les (135). Hi [oie, p. 146] With reference to the letter of 
| frittered, fj Mr. Bezzi in the Atheneum of February 5, I beg 
mpressive, [to state, on the authority of Mr. Kirkup, that he 
r Dunster, i linself first proposed the cleaning of the frescoes to 
in respect Mr. Bezzi; who entered warmly into the subject, 
ow repeat [Mand took much trouble in drawing up memorials 
es. Inall MH tthegovernment. ‘This is confirmed by authorities 
wer which f here well acquainted with the particulars,—all 
ery simple J wreeing in acknowledging Mr. Kirkup as the first 
| species Mj uover,and Mr. Bezzi as the active manager.” 
| or of the 
or figure. 
exicetio, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
one to this ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 
(88) is an First Appearance of 
‘More’ MADAME PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
O*More— The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera beg respectfully 
teazed me fj orm the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, that 
ey = Pavuixe Viarpvot-Garcia will have the honour to make 
ance on the ie Fint Appearance on TUESDAY NEXT, May 0th, on which 
6 arranged pony eo formed Bellini’s Opera, vA SONNAMBULA,’ 
4 Madame tong ig ee 7 Teresa, Madame Bellini ; 
is yet na- i i, im Malle Corbari; & Signor Tapburini; Alessio, Signor 
li Polonini ; Elvino, Signor Mario. a 
rl is ar Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
suitor, With Towelude with a Divertissement. 
e epi- a rey 
of th 2 GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
ation. 2n¢ First Appearance of MDLLE. STEFFANONI, 
the girl's ‘ight of LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
; ffect On THURSDAY NEXT, May lith, a Grand Extra Perform- 
light e pn eel take place, when MDLLE. STRFFANON! will have the 
occasional take her First Appearance this Season in Mozart's 
the varied mn: if b Nod: DI IGA 0,’ which will be su ported A the 
ointments, mm THURSDAY Net, will be performed ‘ LE NOZZLE YD 
GARO” Susannah. Madame Grisi; La Contessa, meee, Steffa- 
e, In Near ; Cherubino, Mdlle. Alboni; Marcellina, Madame Bellin: 
ts I tate Almaviva, Signor Tamb burini ; Basil: ianor Lavi 
e ae Ket: Signor Rovere ; Antonio, Signor Polonini; Figaro, Signor 
ypham To conelad 
nature to ‘NIRENE. 1 oon = entirely 3 New Ballet Divertissement entitled 
Maison to the Pit, 88; to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Papiitheatre 8 Stalls, 5 
Tick at Eight o'clock. 

. ets, Palle, and. Boxes, (for the Night or Season) to be 
rblished an fuined at the Box-Office of the Theatre, which is Open daily 
‘al i Nese till Five o'clock ; and at the principal Libraries 

We need Uy ne MORNING CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY, 
of human mh) 1848. In consequence of the universal satisfaction 
ans of ex can performance of the ‘STABAT MATER,’ on the 
| e last Concert, that celebrated work will be repeated 
-ecomm isa Ga othe following. extraordiner combination 

. ie e inmen ame Pauline 
edical stu: maniareia . Madame Persiani, Malle. Alboni, Mdlle. Steffa- 
dy for the sgune Castellan, Mdlle. Corbari, Madame Ronconi and 

th r Ma 0, Signor Salvi, Signor Ronconi, Signor 
But there "Marini, ignor raw ignor Ta: liafico, Signor 
nnot study Signor Corr: i,and Signor Lavia: 
~ Matic, . cattnent ‘Pianiste, who will make 

who have in Armarance i England on this occasion. 

To mn Prone will commence by? One edo. 
nnot fail to ira sen ~ t 2a. and IL 118 64. 3 
refully the fj ‘stre Staiis, it S 

7 . secured on application at the 
a vouch of the Theatre and at the side Libraries and 
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AMATEUR PERFORMANCES AT THE BAYMARg ET 
THEATRE.—TWO AMATEUR PERFORMANCE Gen- 
tlemen connected with ptnptane and Art in AID of the. UND 
for the ENDOWMENT and perpetual Curatorship of SHAKS- 
PEARE’S HOUSE, to hs always | 7 in Dra some one distinguished 
in Literature, and more wil 
od place, a rmission of Mr. the Haym rket 

Theatre, on On DAY, the 15th, ant WEDNESD AY, the e i7th of 
May, the profits of which it is the intention of the Committees to 
keep entirely separate from the Fund now raising for the pur- 





ETI: 
HIS HUMOUR, and‘ LOVE, LAW, AND Principal 
amateur Performers :—Mr. Dadie a ME George yt 
shank, Mr. Charles Dickens and Brot! r. Augustus E 
Mr. John Forster, Mr. John leech. Mr. Mark Lemon Mr. G. 
Lewes, Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. _— and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
Applications for vouchers for Boke ae Tickets for both Per- 
Sormances (transferable on the Second Night if veqeired) must be 
made on and after Saturday, the 6th inst., at the Box-Office of the 
Theatre ; or at the Libraries of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street : 
nd rews, 167, New Bond-street ; Mr. Mookham . 15, Old Bond- 
street ; Mr. Sams, 1, St. James’ s-street ; and Mr. Mann, Cornhill, 
The seats in ev ery part of the house will be assigned in the strict 
soter of application. Prices of Subscription Tickets, admittin 
both Performances, as follows :—First and Second Tier o 
) a, ll. ls. each ; First and Second Rows i in the Slips, 108. each ; 
Pit (the seats numbered throughout, and the stalls removed for 
the occasion), 10a each. Private Boxes, limited to Four Persons, 
él. to 10. each. Extra Tickets. to Private Boxes, 10a, each; Am- 
phitheatre, lds, © ions, d with the taking 
of seats, should f addressed to Peter Cunningham, Esq., Trea- 
surer of the London Committee, 2, , Madely Villas, Kensi ington. 
ROBERT-HOUDIN. —sT. JAMES'’S THEATRE. 

The surprising and interesting performances of ROBERT- 
HOU DLN, (Membre de plusieurs Sociétés Savantes; of the Palais 
Royal, Paris,) having been received with the most enthusiastic 
admiration, he will continue his Extraordinary SOIRRES FAN- 
TASTIQUES, at the ST. J4nnee THEATRE, every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY EVENING. Doors Open 
at Eight ; the Entertainment commences at Half-past Eight ; and 
terminates before Eleven o'clock. Private Boxes and Stalls ma; ay 
be secured at the Box-Office of the Theatre; and at Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, 


WEIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, “PRINCESS'S CON- 
CERT ROOMS.—Last Two Nights MONDAY, May 8, and 
MONDAY, May 15, being the Close of the Season and’ Ter- 
mination of the present Subscriptions. Single Tickets 7s. each. 
Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by himself. M.C. 

rrie. The Refreshments and Supper by Mr. Payne, of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden “paetees, ee at Eleven, 
conchae at Three. Tickets and Progra Soho-square. 

On J 
FIT BA 





MOD + an June 5, MR. WEIPPERT'S ANNUAL BENE- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Deux Valses pour la Piano, par F. Chopin.— 
Whereas other more robust pianists announce a 
concert or see company at Erard’s or Broadwood's, by 

way of acquainting the “ Monster London” with ‘the 
arrival of “themselves and suite,"—-M. Chopin, 
whose extreme fragility of. health is, unhappily, his- 
torical as the cause of his few and uncertain public 
appearances, quietly publishes Two Waltzes—his 
sixty-fourth work. Nor must the offering be counted 
as a frivolous one because of its title. These Wa ltzes, 
it is true, are less developed than the three in a 
minor, D flat major, and F major (Op. 34); but 
they have, still, more originality and style than many 
a heap of notes calling itself sonata or concerto by 
contemporary composer, thinking to claim honours 
as a classical writer. It is true that one, in p flat 
major, is dreamy ; that the other, in c sharp minor, 
though more vigorous, is wild and quaint,—both to- 
tally unlike the buoyant and piquant tunes by which 
Strauss, Lanner, Labitzsky, and Gung’l set the 
world dancing in a four-in-a-bar step (so absurd 
is Fashion!). It is true that M. Chopin’s notation is, 
by fits, needlessly teazing,—that his harmonies from 
time to time are such as require his own sliding, 
smooth, delicate finger to “carry off.” It is true 
that old-fashioned steady pianoforte players who 
have no touch of waywardness, or gipsy wildness, or 
insanity, in their treatment of the instrument, will 
point to single bars with Mr. Burchell’s monosyllable 
—utterly unable, moreover, to make anything of the 
whole. But there is a world of real—as well as of 
affected—romance in Art; and though no wise man 
could confine himself exclusively to this, no liberal 
one will refuse to enter it in turn, And seeing that 
nothing stands still, nor is exactly reproduced, — 
and believing that romantic music appears so simul- 
taneously just now in all the countries of Europe as 
to indicate a desire which will have satisfaction,—such 
individual reveries, such delicately-tinted sketches, 
such melodies near akin to the /£olian harp’s 
caprices,as M. Chopin gives, us must be allowed to 
possess the general value of artistic significance and 
consistency, as well as an exquisite charm for parti- 
cular listeners when in a particular mood. He is 
distinctly, gracefully, poetically nat«ural ; and, there- 
fore, as we long ago said, when there was small idea 
of his ever coming to England [ Athen. No. 740], well 
worth studying in his writings. Those are fortunate 
who have means of gaining a further insight into the 
matter, by hearing the composer perform his own 
compositions, 





Puituarmonic Concerts.—The Philharmonic 
Directors, in the present dearth of classical musicians, 
could have done nothing better than offer a com- 
mission to Dr, Spohr: since the fantastic folk of the 
new German and French schools are either too bad 
or too good to satisfy our audiences—and whereas 
the best aspirant in “ Young England” has a style 
to seek, the Cassel Kapellmeisier has established a 
manner of his own, His eighth Symphony, however, 
written expressly for London, which opened the con- 
cert on Monday, is a production, which, did artists 
possess self-knowledge, Dr. Spohr would not have 
sent to England; since there could be small doubt 
with any one hearing it that it will be seldom, if 
ever, repeated. The ideas are old, and their treat- 
ment is precisely what every one knew beforehand 
who knows the master’s tendency to incessant modu- 
lation—the cloying perpetual fulness of his score— 
and the deficiency of that episodical matter which 
the Mozarts and Beethovens, even when their first 
thoughts have been ever so noble, loved to intro- 
duce in their compositions. The first allegro (after 
a few unmeaning bars of adagio) is in G major, in 
triple time. The flow of this is varied by a cross 
accent so pertinaciously repeated that the ear be- 
comes satiated with the provocation. The poco 
adagio in c minor is a dry movement; the scherzo 
allegretto in G minor, 7 tempo, is at best a dreary 
piece of playfulness,—and it would hardly have been 
attempted had not Mendelssohn set the pattern, 
Some of its effect, however, was lost by the timidity, 
not to say feebleness, of the flute. The trio to this 
scherzo is a florid violin solo, allotted to Mr. Bla- 
grove, supported by the wind instruments. But the 
passages are trite—and the accompaniment, besides 
making an unpleasing mixture of sound, is of a nature 
to deprive them of their brilliancy. The finale is 
in G major, § tempo, in its first subject almost iden- 
tical with the ‘Carnaval de Venise’—the second 
melody being forced, and set off in the common- 
place rhythmical style of a French opera overture— 
the best part of the movement being a piece of fugued 
writing, which, however, taken in conjunction with 
the rest, has but a patchy effect. The Symphony 
was carefully played, with the temperance and deli- 
cacy which Spohr’s music demands. 

The solo player of ‘the concert was M. Prudent— 
who produced his Concerto. This, as a whole, dis- 
appointed us. It is a tiresome work, written with- 
out aim—and the rondo founded on a theme which 
is at once puerile and affected. But further hear- 
ing of M. Prudent raises him in our estimation as 
a pianist. His touch is beautiful, rich, and resonant 
—his power very great—his passages are as “ even 
as strings of pearls,” and his octaves at once loose 
and decided. As he paid the penalty of playing 
indifferent music by being heard with indifference, 
we are all the more bound to dwell on his superior 
technical merits. The other orchestral pieces were 
Mozart’s Symphony in £ flat (with the minuet 
encored), Cherubini’s overture to ‘Les Deux Jour- 
nées’ (taken too slow), and Beethoven's overture to 
‘Leonora’ (encored). The last was read and per- 
formed in the finest possible manner. The orchestra 
is now entirely under Signor Costa’s hand, and has 
been judiciously weeded. The singers were Madame 
Grisi and Signor Tamburini. Both were cordially 
received and sang well: but we cannot likelong Italian 
scenas and duetti at a Philharmonic Concert. 





Concerts or CuamBeR Music.—We can notice 
the third meeting of the Musical Union only to 
mention that Beethoven’s glorious Trio in p major 
was exactly played by Herr Molique, Signor Piatti 
and M. Billet,—one of the many foreign professors 
now in London. But there was too much of the 
miniature in the style of all the three artists. No- 
thing was ever written more animated than the first 
and last movements, or more impassioned than the 
adagio: nor (in executing them) can breadth and 
richness of tone be dispensed with without loss of 
effect, There is perhaps no chamber composition in 
existence calling for a combination of higher quali- 
ties of mind and of hand united than this 7rio,—and 
we are therefore not inconsistent when stating that, 
the déductiorin question made, it has not often been 
better played in London than on Tuesday. 
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Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Signor Labocetta, a 
tenor, whom the foreign journals have repeatedly 
mentioned as singing at Marseilles, Berlin, &c. made 
his bow this day week in ‘II Barbiere.’ More en- 
gaging than Signor Cuzzani, he seems likely to prove 
less attractive than Signor Gardoni; being in every 
respect a tenor on a smaller scale. His voice is not 
unpleasant in quality ; but either it is too delicate for 
the theatre, or it was impaired by nervousness, or it is 
already fatigued. Signor Labocetta, however, may 
have power in reserve ; and we trust also perfection 
—since a more inefficient and inaccurate performance 

* has been rarely ventured by a new candidate than his 
delivery of the recitatives of his part. Signor Beletti 
sang the music of Figaro better than on any former 
occasion. His voice is certainly a treasure, and he 
uses it like a man. Mdlle. Cruvelli, too, was less 
extravagant than usual; and Signor Lablache more 
lavish of lazzi, broken English, &c. as Don Bartolo, 
than ever. The vocalists were all liberally applauded: 
but since this is the lot of every singer, good, bad, or 
indifferent (with very rare exceptions) who appears 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, the practice must be 
discouraging rather than inspiriting to the Linds and 
Lablaches of the company. 

The Swedish Lady made her first appearance for 
the season on Thursday last, in her favourite part of 
Amina, with every sign of unabated popularity. Her 
Majesty was present—the theatre full—the audience 
rapturous. But rapture, as we have just now said, 
goes for little when it is so indiscriminately lavished as 
in Mr. Lumley’s theatre:—and truth is truth. Mlle. 
Lind’s voice seems to have gained in power, but 
also to have somewhat coarsened since last year. Her 
execution, moreover, was more careless than it should 
be. The chamber scene (in which, by the way, the 
soprano has largely possessed herself of the tenor's 
part) was sung with too unmitigated a forte—the largo 
* Ah non credea* given with a sensible diminution of 
its former plaintive delicacy, and the rondo ‘ Ah non 
giunge’ more or less out of tune throughout. Let us 


hope that these changes are but passing ones,—and 
that the bloom of so fresh and gracious a talent 
is not already gone. 


But if Mdlle. Lind is to 
maintain her high popularity, her future career 
craves no ordinary sagacity in its shaping. We 
wait with some curiosity to see in what direction 
she intends further to extend her repertory during 
her second season. At present it virtually consists of 
two operas—‘ La Sonnambula’ and ‘ La Figlia:’ since 
‘Robert,’ we apprehend, is beyond the present re- 
sources of the management, and ‘ Norma’ is an ex- 
periment which it would be unwise to repeat :—while 
‘I Masnadieri’ is laid by nem. con., and the ‘ Figaro’ 
was merely an average success for its Susanna. 
Malle. Lind’s “ ways and means” amply fit her to 
sing the music of Desdemona :—but where is the Otello? 
Meanwhile ‘ La Gazza’ has been talked of, and will 
possibly be the first novelty. 

Madame Cerito and M. St. Leon are come,—and 
dancing as bravely as usual. But the best of dancers 
may now come and go without creating any sensa- 
tion much warmer than that of the Scotchman who 
received Mrs, Siddons’s noble exhibition of her tragic 
power—with a placid “ That’s no bad.” Indeed, 
the love of the ballet,—though from time to time it 
has broken out among the English, when a Salle, 
a Heinel, a Mercandotti, or a Taglioni has appeared, 
—has always in this sober nation of ours been an 
epidemic rather than a taste ; which has ripened and 
refined itself. Further, let us whisper—that did a 
Noverre’s knowledge and a Blasis’s experience sit 
in every stall, there are for the moment no first-rate 
dancers extant to gratify the one orto adda treasure 
to the other—the fascinating Fanny Elssler still 
excepted! 





Royat Irautan Opera, Covent Garpren.— 
What has become of the “cymbal and gong” of 
Verdi? we cannot help asking, with some entertain- 
ment:—recollecting how prejudiced and perruque the 
Atheneum has been thought with regard to a rising 
genius. Now that singers are come, or coming, these 
“are heard of no more”;—but in their stead, we have 
in ‘La Sonnambula’ on the Thursday a Lind, and a 
Viardot-Garcia on the Tuesday —a Tadolini, it may be, 
in the ‘Linda’ or the ‘ Lucrezia’—a Persiani in ‘ Il 
Barbiere’—an Alboni in the ‘Taneredi’ or ‘La Ce- 
nerentola,’ And the oldest music is, after all, the 





freshest. Till we get a new Rossini, we must and | 
shall be faithful to the Rossini we have had ! 

Graceful and elegant, however, as are the opening | 
and close of ‘ The Cenerentola;"—so much weakness | 
exists in its construction (mainly owing to the arrange- | 
ment of the libretto) that the opera can hardly be | 
often recurred to save under exceptional circum- | 
stances; as, for instance, when a mezzo-soprano desires 
to “go alone”—the number of works available for her 
display being small. Seeing how theatrical remune- 
ration is apportioned, we can hardly wonder at the 
desire of every lady to take rank as a prima donna: 
but there is certainly wanting an order of operas 
in which singers of Mdlle. Alboni’s class can do so 
with profit to the treasury as well as to themselves. 
In such a work as ‘ Tancredi,’ there is the risk of 
their being eclipsed by the Amenaide: while the 
lighter music of ‘ L’Italiano’ and the opera under 
notice, however admirably executed, loses bril- 
liancy when gone through by a voice, however ex- 
tended, the strength and real working power of 
which lie in its middle and lower notes,*—such loss 
being made more evident by the very secondary 
and subdued occupation given to the soprano parts. 
These, let us say, were on the present occasion very 
nicely sung by Mesdames Temple and Bellini—the 
former proving herself fit for better occupation. 

Though the indestructible air of prosperity which 
belongs to Mdlle. Alboni prevents her looking the 
character of the ill-used youngest sister—her taste in 
acting and skill in singing it on Tuesday reinstated 
her in the great popularity gained by her last year, 
Her voice has for some evenings seemed to us in a 
state of recovery, and was again rich and powerful. 
Her expression in such music is always good and 
natural—and her execution was admirably-fancied, 
brilliant, and easy. The encores were many,—the 
recalls rapturous. Signor Salvi was the Prince, 
Signor Tamburini the Dandini,—one of those cha- 
racters (Belcore in ‘ L’Elisir’ is another) of which 
he has the monopoly. Signor Rovere’s Don Mag- 
nifico, on the other hand, cannot be looked at and 
listened to with more than toleration so long as 
Signor Lablache is in London. And why should not 
Signor Ronconi have taken the part? He is the 
only living artist who, in spite of qualities diametri- 
cally opposite—but in right of such genius as owns 
no limit and admits no difficulty—can challenge 
the great Neapolitan, both in tragedy and in comedy. 
The corps at this theatre is now in full force,— 
Malle. Zoia only being to come. Madame Viardot- 
Garcia will appear on Tuesday next in ‘La Son- 
nambula.’ 








HaymarKet.—A comedietta, translated from the 
French by Mr. Bourcicault, and entitled ‘Con- 
fidence,’ was produced on Tuesday. It is a very 
slight affair—with a social moral, showing how very 
good it is for married people to place confidence in 
one another. Mr. Webster as Mr. Gresham, the 
amiable husband, and Mr. Roger as Mr. Congreve, 
the unamiable husband, were fairly matched. There 
are, besides, two gentlemen with the same christian 
name, Mr. Arthur St. Leger (Mr. Howe), and Mr. 
Arthur William (Mr. H. Vandenhoff)—both pur- 
suing other men’s wives. Such are the elements:— 
but the piece, were it not for the elegance of its 
dialogue, would scarcely merit attention. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—The journals 
are now filled with anecdotes of poor Donizetti's 
wonderful fertility as a composer. One for- 
warded to us by a correspondent is worth giving— 
like the tale of Paganini stringing his violin with his 
wife's nerves—as a specimen of exaggeration. The 
musicians who have been used to admire the Over- 
ture to ‘Don Giovanni’ thrown off over a bowl of 





* We may return to this subject again; but for the 
moment must beg to remind those who may fancy our specu- 
lations far-fetched, that the place of a note on the scale and 
its quality are totally irrespective of each other. Yet, as 
the two are confounded every day, we will cite one out of 
a thousand illustrations. For many years of hislife, Rubini 
sang not in the tenor but in the counter-tenor scale ; none of 
his songs lying too low for a real contralto voice—such, for 
instance, as Mrs. Shaw’s. Yet, had that lady given the superb | 
bravura ‘Tirapno cadrai’ from ‘ Malek Adhel’ (written 
expressly to display the extremities of Rubini’s voice,) as | 
it was written, there is not one listener in ten who would | 
not have conceived the song transposed,—so entirely differ- 
ent must the effect have been, 





punch, and the ‘ Preghiera’ in ‘ Mose’ 
a quarter of an hour, must henceforward 
both marvels shrink to nothing compared with the 
miracle here narrated.— 

Amongst the long list of Donizetti’s o 
entitled ‘ Rosemonde,’ which, if credence is tel Peps is oe 
French journal (Le Temps, 24th of September lesan Be 
composed under the following extraordinary ci i » wes 
Travelling near Monterosi, Donizetti was taken by four 
dits; who, discovering who he was, and finding that an 
no money, threatened his life if he did not produce tha 
opera before morning. The one bearing the hd 
the name of which was suggested apparently b; the oe 
of his capture, was the result,—and it may thus 
said to have been written at the point of the sword, I 
first executed at Florence by Duprez and Persianj, . 

Weston-super-Mare. “ 

We have to correct an error in our fast weeky 
notice of Mr. Surman’s choral performance, Miy 
Byers sang the song originally intended for Miy 
Stewart. The writer left the room before it wis 
given:—and trusting to the advertisement and see 
the performance as by Miss Stewart reported ing 
contemporary journal, he fell into the mistake, 


Some of the morning papers have published , 
rumour that Mr. F. Beale may possibly succeed {g 
the management of Drury Lane, vacated by M, 
Jullien. 

The Gazette Musicale gives the following list of 
recent German operas and the towhs in which they. 
have been performed :—‘ Leila,’ by Mansfeld, a 
Hamburg; ‘ Bianca et Giuseppe’ (a most ultramon. 
tane title), by Kittel, at Prague,—the composer of 
which, it is added, was called for fourteen times, 
‘The Bailli of Berne,’ by Conrad (an amatew), 
at Leipsig; Barbarossa, by Hermann, at Sonder 
hausen ; ‘ Cesario,’ by Gollmick, at Diisseldorf.—Th 
monster meeting of singing-societies which was to 
have taken place at Frankfort this Midsummer (and 
for which it was Mendelssohn’s purpose to have wnit- 
ten a Cantata, with the Hermann-Schlacht for sub- 
ject) will be postponed till 1849. The musica 
festival of the Palatinate, however, will be held, it 
is said, at Kaiserslautern. Schneider's ‘ Pharoah’ 
and ‘ Elijah’ will be the principal works performed, 

From every corner of Europe comes one and the 
same tale of theatrical ruin. Probably the mos 
renowned contemporary singers were never assembled 
in one town, with so few exceptions, as at present in 
London.—Among other musicians who haye putinto 
our ports from “stress of weather,” we may mention 
Miss Clara Loveday and M. Jacques Herz—two 
more pianists! A Hamburgh journal, we are told, 
announces Herr Ernst’s last concert prior to bis 
departure for England! This is good news, for such 
as agree with us in holding this artist to be the fit 
of contemporary violinists. 

Since we noticed:the last of Mozart's newly pub 
lished Symphonies [ante, p. 420] a casual reference 
to Mr. Holmes’s agreeable ‘ Life’ of the compost 
has yielded a mention of another Symphony, bearing 
the date of 1779,—in some respects so closely m 
sembling the composition reviewed (which isdatel 
1773) that we extract the passage for the benefit of 
all who have taste for comparison or time for research. 
The work described by Mr. Holmes, “consists of 
eight movements, The trio to the first minuet has 
obbligato parts for flute and bassoon, both of which 
have concerto passages. The fourth moyementis 
concertante, in which all the wind instruments, 
cluding the trumpet, are obbligato in turn, and hare 
each a cadence. The fifth movement is a rondo, i 
which the two flutes and two oboes are 
To this succeeds an andantino in the form of @ 
entr'acte, and then a second minuet followed by hs 
trios, of which the second hasan obbligato 
The amount of dissimilarity and of close resem 
blance existing between this and the compesiiet 
recently examined in its arranged form warrants us” 
inquiring how far the one work may, or may not, 
been the rifacciamento of the other. The most fertié 
writers have been the least scrupulous in borrowing 
from themselves no less than from their neighbous, 
of which the great Handel is a notable instance—t 
seems odd, by the way, that in laborious and artit® 
Germany, so much should be left for the mus 
antiquarian to settle. With common care, We 
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| the unsatisfactory controversy respecting 


‘Requiem’ must have been avoided. ‘Then, a strangt 
number of MS. compositions by Sebastian Bost 
perpetually turning up, difficult alike to reject 
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f ith re: to which it is high time that 
on per ab a taken. But by whom? it may 
pester Few amateurs are, in any respect, com- 
yi while the great and classical musicians, all 
ei over, have too often shown themselves 
poe and presumptuous in the matter of editorial 

«ntenden ve been too apt to omit,* adapt, 

or amplify without due reference to, or reve- 

of, the original text. The one master is gone 
Qs keen intellectual acumen, profound scientific 
jnowledge, and almost preternatural historical me- 
made his dictum on{ such points as final as any 
portal dictum can be. We of course allude to Dr. 
Mendelssohn. It has been already told in this 
journal [Athen. No. 1009, p. 242,] how one of 
Beethoven's most vaunted singularities was by him 
resolved and proved to be nothing more nor less 
than a press error. Nor shall we forget how during 
iis visit to Brunswick, on the occasion of the Festi- 
ral, we saw him examine a heap of MSS. purporting 
to be inedited works of the Leipzic Cantor—and 
iis exact and ready citation of the unpublished 
ritings, admitted, doubtful, or spurious. Yet in 
place of being tempted to presumption, he was so 
of his author that his editing of ‘ Israel in 

* Jed to a vigorous controversy with the Coun- 

tl ofthe Handel Society,—each member of which 
ing more competent than he, (!) was also more 
confident with regard to the corrections, expression- 
marks, and verbal emendations which should be 
introduced into what he emphatically called “the 
good, old, coarse score."—But we are rambling into 
rminscence when our object was to illustrate the 
tstacles to implicit faith caused by the — 
mption of great musicians,—and to recom- 

and con the establishment of a new code 
of morals and observances if they desire their own 
yorks to be handed down as delivered by themselves. 

Madame Thillon is again at the Princess’s Theatre, 
_as before, neither in the character precisely of a 
singer nor of an actress, and further by the worthless- 
nes of the pieces in which she chooses to play re- 
moved beyond the pale of more elaborate criticism. 

The Lord Chamberlain has, we understand, in- 
ferdieted the performance of ‘ Lola Montes’ at. the 
Haymarket. It was accordingly withdrawn on 
Monday evening,—the little drama of ‘ Who's my 
Husband ?° being substituted. 

The readers of Sir Walter Scott's memoirs will 
wt have forgotten the hearty enjoyment which the 
wrelist took in the personation of Laillie Nicol 
davvie by Mr. Mackay when ‘Rob Roy’ was first 
produced for the Edinburgh stage,—nor the quaint 
letter which Jedediah Cleishbotham addressed to the 
storon the occasion of his benefit, inclosing a 5/. 
wte in sign of approval. The Baillie is no more: 
~Mr. Mackay having the other day retired from the 
sage, at Edinburgh. On the occasion a testimonial 
vs presented to him; and the Actor, in a valedic- 
tyspeech, referred with cordial and creditable gra- 
timde to the patronage of the “ Great Unknown” as 
the cause of all his subsequent professional popu- 





MISCELLANEA 

Catalogue of MSS. at the British Museum.—As a reader in 
te Library of the British Museum, and one having con- 
timally to refer to the twenty-four volumes of written cata- 
hgue, containing a description of 6,000 MSS. to which an 
Iniee is said to be in preparation, I beg leave to occupy 
‘small space in your valuable paper with a few remarks 
mapecting the present state and future prospects of the said 
» and to render the information conveyed to you by 
Storrespondent, in your Number of the 8th inst., rather 
id. Your correspondent states that ‘‘ sheets B to O 

the new Index are actually printed off ;” and this at first 
appears calculated to mislead expectant readers,— 
vho may be induced to suppose that these letters allude to 
‘ealphabetical contents of the volume, and not, as they 


'* An Mllustration or two must be offered. We might men- 
oa the ingenious and skilful retouchings of Bach by Mr. 
—only they are confined to his own MS. copies 

for his own use. Sir H. R. Bishop’s omission of 

parts to several of Handel’s songs in Messrs. 
Delmaine's superb edition comes within the statute, And 
P were forward in recommending Miss Masson's 


really do, to the technical number given to the sheets. The 
real state of the matter is this:—The Index having been 
long clamoured for by readers was commenced, according 
to the Parliamentary Return, in the year 1844; and the 
compilation has been continued yearly, as appears by similar 
Returns, until the beginning of the year 1847, when it was 
put to press. In April, 1848, fifty folio sheets, containing 
about seventy lines in double columns, embracing the letters 
A to G only have been printed off. At this rate frequenters 
of the Library may expect to see its completion about the 
year 1852. Two assistants, each enjoying a salary of 220/. 
per annum have been, with slight intermissions, engaged in 
its formation,—the more laberious task of writing and ar- 
ranging the slips having been performed by attendants,—and 
as the number of titles has been officially stated as 44,000, 
l leave it to your more curious and ingenious readers to 
compute how many titles have been written per diem, and 
the average cost of each to the nation. lam, &c., 

May 2. A Constant READER. 

Servian Literature-—There have lately appeared 
four works in the Servian language which deserve 
mention. These are, the New Testament, translated 
by Vick St. Karajitsh; a geographical statistical 
Lexicon for Servia, by Gavrilovitsh ; a French-Ser- 
vian Dictionary, by Isailovitsh ; and lastly, the 
Poems of Branke Raditshevitsh. The first and last 
were printed in Vienna, and the others at Belgrade. 
—St, Petersburg Northern Bee. 

Greek Anesthetics. —It seems to me right that I should 
send you the following, although not myself a professed 
student of philology or antiquities. A good deal has been 
already said to show that the moderns have really lost, and 
lost very lately, the knowledge of the anesthetic state, or 
at least the value of producing it artificially during the pain 
of surgical operations. Still, the fact was to be got in our 
libraries,—and the Addenda to the Thesaurus of Stephanus 
gives some interesting particulars. But I will only trouble 
you with one quotation, which is very distinct, and bears 
also on the meaning of a Greek word. Philippus Beroaldus 
give afew Annotationes Galeni—comments on the translators 
and explainers of Galen; amongst other things, in speaking 
of the Torpedo, he says :—‘*Quod genus piscium, Galenus 
ceterique Greci scriptores appellant yvapxyy, id interpres 
inepte nimis vertit in stuporem, propterea quod Greece 
vapkyn dicitur stupor, unde narcotica dicta medicamenta, 
quibus utimur in sectione membrorum, quasi stuporem 
inducentibus, ut citra sensum cruciatus fiat sectio.” That 
is, ‘* The fish called by the Greeks vapxy (the torpedo) 
has been foolishly enough called by Galen's translator stupor, 
because vapkn means also stupor; whience those drugs are 
ealled narcotics which we use in the cutting of limbs, pro- 
ducing stupor so ag to perform the operation without pain.” 
By this we see that yapxn means the anesthetic state ; that 
it was quite when Beroaldus wrote this, dated 1510 ; 
and that he conceives the translator mistook the fish now 
so well known to us for the peculiar state so aes 4 become 
familiar. . A.B. 

Cavendish Street, Manchester. 

Caution to Senders of Unpaid Letters.—The follow- 
ing has been issued at the General Post Office by 
command of the Postmaster-General : —“ Under the 
3rd & 4th Victoria, c. 96, and the 10th & 11th 
Victoria, c. 85, all persons sending letters by the 
post unpaid, which, from any cause whatever, cannot 
be delivered to the partiesfor whom they are addressed, 
are liable to pay the postuge charge thereon, which, 
under the Ist Victoria, c. 86, may be recovered by 
summary process before a magistrate. In future, 
such letters being returned, the senders will have to 


pay the postage charged upon them.” 
Bully Idle’s Prayer. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOT. 
Lord, send us weeks of Sundays, 
A saint’s day every day, 
Shirts gratis, ditto breeches, 
No work, and double pay! 
Tell Short and Long, they’re both short now; 
To Slow and Fast, one meed allow ; 
Let Louis Blanc take Ashley’s cow, 
And Richmond give him hay ! 
Manchester Examiner. 


To CorrEsPONDENTS.—Sylvanus—Blanco—G. H. C.—F. E. 
—dJ. H.—W. C.—received. 

We have received a communication from Mr. Manning, 
one of the authors of ‘ Pius IX."—reviewed in last week's 
Atheneum—complaining of a slight misprint therein, which 
was observed and has been correeted by ourselves. The 
printer's error was an accident which did. not, as he sup- 

, affect the comment. Our remark was made upon 
the right reading. At the same time, Mr. Manning is quite 
wrong in supposing that we have any intention to dispute the 
sincerity of his avowed convictions. With his “ religious 
principles” we have no concern—and we never brought them 
into question. We studiously avoided discussing the ‘ prin- 
ciples” of the work, religious or political. The point before 
us was a question of literary consistency—and on that we 

















the Classical Vocalist [ Athen, No. 1014) to classical 
ling in particular on Rossi's stately and im- 
‘Ahi rendimi,’ we are bound not to let pass the 
“portunity of expressing regret and amazement that so 
‘und a musician as the Editress should have ventured to cut 
rote the original at her own caprice. That she has 
4 ls evident on referring to foreign copies laid before 
¢an the practice be too severely reprobated, With- 
omniscience, there is no guard against corruption 

if good faith is to be thus wilfully destroyed. 





pr Pp The mixture of two contradictory 
elements in the authorship seemed to us to produce an 
entire confusion of purpose, which it was our duty to indi- 
cate. We found two hostile ideas side by side, and pointed 
out the singularity of the conjunction :—and Mr. Manning 
half admits the validity of our objection when he says, ** } 
fully acknowledge the difficulty as well as the delicacy of 
the position in which I placed myself in undertaking a work 
of this nature in‘conjunction with one of a different creed.” 


Errvatum--P, 433, col. 2,1. ), for “above” read alone. 








19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 

The constant demand for New Books which, to be fully met, 
would zequire an_unlimited pu is amply provides for by 
BULL'S NEW SYSTEM, which is affording such genera) satis- 
faction throughout the country. By small annual subscriptions 
members enjoy, the asvomerts of purchase without the cost. 

THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the New and Popular 
Works, sent gratis and , On application to Mr. Bull, 19, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


Now ready (gratis), 
N IMPROVED PLAN for the FORMA- 
TION and SUPPLY of READING SOCIETIES.—This 
Plan is so simple, and the operation so perfect, that Families in 
the most distant parts of the Kingdom are adopting it in prefer- 
ence to the more costly yet inefficient mode by which Book Clubs 
have been hitherto supplied. Sent gratis and post-free to orders, . 
inclosing two stamps, add. to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


EW AND CHOICE 

The best and newest works in every di 
maz be had in any number and without 
SELECT LIBRARY, 2 








BOOKS.— 
artment of literature 
elay from MUDIF’S 
I 3, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

Single Subscription, 7s. per quarter; 21s. per annum ; Family 
and Country Subseription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 


annum. 
A good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard Library, price 5a, 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Moumouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gites, Portrait of Alfred. 

The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Kings of England— Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
ae Perey—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 





hronicle. York-street, Covent-garden. 





] OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for May, 
Vol. 35, WHEATLY’S RATIONAL ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE COMMON PRAYER; containing the subst of every- 
thing Liturgical in former Commentators. Post 8vo. with a Frontis- 
iece, —s Twelve Portraits of the Compilers of the Litany. 
rice 38, 
Prospectuses of the Standard Library may be had of every Book- 
seller, and of the Publisher, York-street, Covent-garden. 


‘4 

] OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 

3 vols. 8vo. price 78, each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectfully informs the book-buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now wanes, It comprises works 
on Natural History. sof Prints, Architecture, Numismata. 
Heraldry, Physics, Metaphysics, Law. Medicine, Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature. Northern Literature, Bibliography, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign Langu: Early 
Voyages and Travels, Games. Sports, and Amusements, &c. Public 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or secretary. 











Now ready, price 4d. per post, : 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS relating to 
AMERICA, including many rare Voyages and Travels, in 
various Languages. 
On Sale at Rich & Son's, 12, Red Lion-square. 


LFONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvctionEERrs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


- « PY ° 
OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 
e is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premiscs 
are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 
best description of Goods, and at reduced prices fur Cash: for in- 
stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve may be purchased for Four 
Guineas. —2, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
nasteatie volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
rice 2i 5 
" The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
auton state of geographical research ; and —_ r the ground 
0 7. o or ve Publis! in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 
re enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be 














‘or general use,and 
it too bulky or too 


unwieldly ; it has all that any one can require 
all that could be introduced without toekiry 


expensive, and so counterbalauce its principal intention. 
Church of England Quarter!y Review, 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers, 
NOTICE !—Price 1. le, 
‘THE THIRD EDITION of FRANCIS’S 


HISTORY of the BANK of ENGLAND, its Times and 
Traditions, in 2 vols. 8vo., will be ready for delivery on Monday, 


8th of May. 
Willoughby & Co, Warwick-lane. 
New Glee, just published. price 3a 
AN A BOSOM SO GENTLE REMAIN. 
/ The Words by Shenstone. A Glee for Five Voices, composed 
and dedicated to Vincent Novello, Esq., by Miss LAUKA W. 
BARKER. London Sacred Music Ware! 69, Dean-street, 
Scho, and 24, Poultry. 
Se Just pe STATIS! 28, 6d. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
1. Fourteenth Annual Report, 
2. The Condition of the People of the United Kingdom. 
3. Crime in England and Wales in the Years 1834—1944. 
4. Tablea of Mortality, Corn, Currency, kraptey. &e, 
John William Parker, 445, West Strand. 


~~ "'Phis day is published, price 28. 6d. 
THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL of THEOLOGY and LITE- 
RATURE. No. XIV. MAY 1848. 
“ Respice, Aspice, Pnospice.”— St, Bernard, 


Contente, 
Art. I. Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 

I. Colonization of the United States. 
ILL, National Debt and Taxation 
IV. Reformation from within or from without? D’Aubigné, 

vs eee and Canta. 

. 's Remains, 
+ John Chapman, 142, Strand, 
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THE ATHENZUM 











ait Ss EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
‘or MAY contains 
Popaies Lecturers. Ne IL. George Dawson, A.M. By George 


Gi 
A Star Shines through the Mist: a Fostaguese Conspiracy in the 
Reign of Fait the Becend. Conclud: 
The Chartists of Britain and the Papeaters ¢ of Ireland. | 2 
Miranda: : Tale of the French By 
Percy B. St. John. 
Jactitat ion of Marriage ; or, the Wedding in the Fog. 
:_ Political History of the Month. —Sireexie, between the 
“Parties Elections of the National Guard.—Movement 
against the Government.—The Féte de la Fraternité, &. &c. 
Poetry.—A Whisper from the Grave—Perpetual Song.—The Found- 
k.. < age 


Polttient & Ki 
Sutherland & aox, Edinburgh ; ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


Pp UNCH (No. 356) for this Week, Price 
Threepence, contains 
FIFTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS; and 
“It is our Opening Day. Railway Republicanism. 
A Petition from Peter Pindar A percey scape. 
the Third to Mr. Punch. Cock ae Fs Progress. A Ballad. 
Important Legal Decision. Punning and Punchslaughter. 
Punch on Street-Fighting. Colville’s School for Poaching. 
bat ay in | i = ean 1S ochrane’s yi Meeting. 
A Promising Pup: 
Great Meeting ” Petticoat Pa- 
iots.—British Manufactures ! 





to Apolog 
The Noble ‘Art of *Fraternising. 
Ledru-Rollin. 
Heavy Blow at the Church. 
The Cochrane Doll itution. 
A Great Day for Scotland. 
A Numerous Stade. 
To une Unemployed. z rance Beaten at Las 
Liberty. A few Pardonable W Words about 
Agvertioement iptependinnry.— Ourselves. 
Weakness of Mind. &e. &. &e. 


Office, 85, on street ; ont to =n net of all Booksellers and 
yen 
N ECHANICS’ M AGAZINE, Vol. XLVII. 


Enlarged Series. Now C 634 pp., 
opiate Hlustrated, by Engravings, price, cloth ~ as en ve 

Mechanics” Magazine, most ably edited by Mr. Robertson, 
hast eos its establishment had an extensive circulation, and it 
communicates for 3d. per week far more valuable information, both 
scientific and ractical, than was ever before placed within the 
reach of even those who could afford to pay six times as much for 
it.”—Lord Brougham. 

“The Mechanics’ Magazine has conferred lasting advantages on 
the manufactures of the country. agai of Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Arts of Desi. 

Published also in Weekly Humbers and Monthly Parts. A 
eae = Edition, price 4d., every Friday evening iu time for that 
night's p 

p Atcchanies Magazine and Patent and Designs’ Registration 

flice, 160, ane street, 
, in 1 vol. crown 8 


‘ice 78. 
N EMOIRS we MARIE VON ARNHEIM. 
a Written by HERSELF. Translated from the Original Ms. 
“ Though a work of fiction, it is not a novel, as the word is com- 
monly used—its motive, execution, and extraordinary beauty claim 
for it a place among those works of imagination that seck, by 
artistic > methods, to teach, refine, and oe ate us. 
Dublin University Magazine, 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row, Lanien » and all Be Bookscliers, 


This day is published, svo. price 1 
h ORGAN on DISEASES of the EYE. 2nd 

Edition, containing the Author's latest Corrections, care- 
fully revised and enlarged. With Norges by JOHN F. FRANCE, 
Surgeon tothe Eye lnfirmar y.and Lecturer on Ophthalmic Surgery 
at Guy’s Hospital. With ‘Fifty e»loured Diagrams, and other 
Plates, oe of Gratin Diseases and Operations. 

8. Highle ‘leet-street, Loni lon. 


Now a aalidel| royai 4to. price 8%, with 37 diagrams, 
HE SECOND PART of AN CIENT GOTHIC 
Cc HU RC HES, 


Section I., Part 1. Of the Divisioa of Primary Figures into 
Units or Numbers.—2. Of the Alternation of regular Figures.— 
3. Of Curves as Products of regular Figures.—4. of the Mixture or 
Multiplication = Se ge Figures, regular Parallelograms, &c. 
Section If., Rules for Proportioning the Plans of small 
Parish € amtineae 2 Rules for Proportioning the Plans of large 
Parish Churches.—3, liules for Porportioning the Plans of Cathe- 
drals.— 4, Rules for Proportioning the Sections of Cathedrals, 
Charches, &c.—5. Rules for Proportioning the Elevation of Cathe- 
drals, Churches, &c. 
By W. P. GRIFFITH, M- R.LA., F.S.A., Architect, 
+ St. John's- rsquare, London. 
Just published, 
THE POETRY of REAL LIFE. A New Edi- 
tion, much enlarged and Sageeeed, by the Author, HENRY 
ELLISON, ksq. Thick ine. cloth, il. 
y the same author, P 
Touches on the oo of Nature, in the same Key 
as Burns's Grand Anthem, izmo. cloth, 13. 6d. 
© person can take up these volumes without coming to the con- 
clusion Oat the author is a very amiable and a talented writer. 
}. Willis, 42, Charing-cross, near the Admiralty. 


PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE. 
—— —— with two Engravings, from eriysdy- by 
hank, bound in crimson cloth, price 4 
A PRESE NT FOR AN APPREN 7 1C E to 
which is added, Franklin's Way to Wealth, edited by the 
late Thomas Tegg, Esq. dedicated _by permission to the late Sir 
James Shaw, Bart., Chamberlain o London. 
The fact that this little book is presented to youths on their 
being apprenticed, by most of the incorporated companies of the 
City of London, shows hy highly appreciated by parents and 


guardians of this great Cit, 
London: Villiam Te “4d & Co., Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 

















MR. COLLS’S GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 
168, NEW BOND-STREET. 
THE LOVERS OF THE FINE ARTS are 
respectfully invited to visit this unique and interesting 
Gallery, (open the entire year gratis), where there are always on 
sale mee choicest specimens of the most celebrated English Modern 


ainte 
It is i particulary rich in the Works of W. Etty ; it also contains 


[Mays 
SHAKESPEARE FOR YOUTH. 


This 
GELECT PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE, y 
Notes, Entretaetione, and a Life of the Poet, and 
Frontispiece. By C. W. COPE, R.A. Foap. cloth. 4a 2 bewatity 
bound morocco, 6.5; im various neat bindings. Sa or hae 
This volume, it ib oped, will supply a desidetaium Jong felt iy 


perents and 
of Works of Amasoment and Instructi, 





Pictures b Leslie, £ ‘onstable, Witherington, § 
2 Cooper, pemas. “Goodall, &. &e. 
Pictures sold on Ocunmniaaton if approved of). 





PEASANT LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
Now Tres with Four LES. by Absolon, pis t cloth, 
ILLA LES from the BLACK 
FOREST. B BERTHOLD AUERBACH. go oe 
from the German by META YLOR. 
“ Edition after edition of the © Village Tales’ has Pomeows J boon 
printed ; each in its tarn is exhausted soon after its ne 


appearal 
and, as far as we can learn, Legal —— for this fortunate work’ is 
still as livel: 


as ever.”— Athen 
. Bogue, Fleet~ street 5 and all Booksellers. 


LORD MORPETH'S BILL. 


THE JOURNAL of PUBLIC HEALTH, 
published May Ist, price 1s. stamped, contains an Analys 
the Bill as amended in Committee ; together with illustrat: cos of 
the principles of Centralization and Local Self-Government, Notice 
of Abstract of Petitions, &c. Also Dr. Guy’s Fifth Lec- 
‘anitary Economics. With ¢ ay A Papers by Dr. George 
Robinson 3 Mr. Henry Morley, Dr. Baines. 
ae Henry Renshaw, 354, bana. 


y 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d a 
ON the PHILOSOPH ICAL TENDEN CIES 
of the AGE; being Four Toctures delivered at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, in January, 1848. By J. D. MORELL, A.M. 
By the same Author, 2nd edition, greatly. atengel, in 2 vols. 
lemy 8vo. cloth, price 
HISTORICAL and Cc RITICAL VIEW of the 
SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of age in the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By J. D. MORELL 
“ For the first time, England receives a at of philosophy, in 
which the most recent speculations of Germany and France are 
ey up conjointly ; a work which sets itself the task x tracing 
he systems accor ing to the idea of developement and rans 
and which handles its subject with perspicuity such as the Snglish- 
man asks for and needs.”—Dr, Tholuck, in the Literarischer Anzeiger, 
“ We have seldom read an author w ho can make such lucid con- 
yeyance of his thoughts, and these never of light or slender quality, 
but substantial an deep as the philosophy with which it 
Dr. Chaimers, in the North British ‘oo. 
John Johnstone, 26, Paternoster- row, London ; and 15, Princes- 
street, Edinburgh. 








Just publishes, in 8vo. price 158, beautifully illustrated with 

coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, 

YHE PLANT: a Biography. Ina series of 

Popular Lectures. By M. J. SCHLELDEN, M.D. Professor 

f Botany at the University of Jena. Translated _by Artuur 

Say reY, F.LS. ent on Botany at St. George's Hospital. 
2mo. price 68. 

A TREATISE - the "FAL SIFICATIONS of 
FOOD, containing Water, Flour, Bread, Milk, Cream, Beer, Cider, 
Wines; Spirituous Liquors, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Sugar, Honey: 
Lozenges, Cheese, Vinegar, Pickles, Anchovy Sauce and Paste. 
Catsup, Olive (Salad) Oil, Pepper, and Mustard j and the Chomieal 
Means employed to detect then. By J. MITCHELL, F.C.5 
Author of * Manual of Practical Assaying.’ 

TO FORM AN APPENDAGE TO EVERY WORK OF 

CHEMISTRY. 
In 8vo. “El 10S Illustrations, printed on black ground, price 32. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CRY- 
STALLOGRAPHY. By Professor REGNAULT, of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, Paris. 


HOOKER’S (Sir W.) ICONES PLANTA- 
RUM, Vol. LV., quienes 4s. Plates and Text, 8vo. cloth boards, 
Uv. &3.; Vol. Mf .» Part 2, 8vo 

{. Baillicre, Publisher, 219, , Regent-street. 


TALUABLE BOOKS, recent PpuRCHASES AT 
PowperHam CASTLE, warranted perfect, and in good condi- 
tion, ON Sal Le at the affixed prices, by H. J. WALLIS, Book- 
seller, EXE 
Lodge’ 4 ‘Portraits of Illustrious Personages, fine 
early impressions of the exquisite portraits as published by” Hard- 
ing and y= igi complete in 80 parts, (Earl of Devon’s copy), cost 


Ul., Gl, 


F bers “G. S.) Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 
4to. Tat bound calf, scarce, 4. 148. 
ody’s History of English Councils, 8vo. fine 
copy, calf, 1701, 178. 6d, 
Palgrave’ 's Rise and Progress of t the English Com- 
monwealth, 2 vols. 4to. boards, scarce, 1. 1 
Pindar’s Odes, translated by Abr. Moore, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. boards, 188. 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 
4to. calf extra, 11. 28, 
“averley Novels, 48 vols. frontispieces, 
red cloth, (cost 1 22.), 52. 5a, 
Parry’s (Capt. Sir E.) Four Vovages, numerous 
plates, 4 vols. 4to. half-bound ruasia, 32, 18s. 
Lingard’s (Dr. J.) Histor y of Engl: and, 14 vols. 
8vo. halt. bound russia, gilt, 52. 1 
Beattie’s (Dr. W.) Switzerland, illustrated, 2 vols. 
4to. fine carly impressions, half-bound russia, (cost 32, 108), WL 10, 
‘aldenses, illustrated, 4to. half:bound 


3 vols, 


12mo. 





ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS’ NEW WORK. 
>. UB 


E Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 11. 1s. 
S p 4 
Ja A Tale. By ROSE LEN HEN DRIKS, Author of ‘The 
Astrologer’s Daughter,’ ‘The Wild Nose,’ &c. 
Also a New Edition of 


THE. ‘WILD ROSE, 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


ourth Edition of 1,000 each, price 9a, cloth gilt, 
POCALY PTIC SKETCHES; or, LEC- 
TURES on the BOOK of REVELAT ane delivered i in the 
reat Room, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
Sinister of ‘the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, Kussell- 
street, Covent-garden, 
ese Lectures show the application of Prophecy to the present 
startling times and Ria and have excited very great interest. 
Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, London, 








russia, (cost 22. 5s.), 178. 

Fox’s Acts and Monuments of the Church, 3 vols. 
royal folio, large paper, fine copy, calf, 1684, 31. 3s. 

Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 3 vols. royal folio, 
best edition, fine Sey russia, gilt backs, 71. 78. 

Barrow’s (Dr. J.) Works, 3 vols. i bag 2, folio, best 
edition. old calf, gilt, very fine copy, 1741, 21. 1 

Buckland’s Reliquie Diluviane, “plates, 4to. half 
calf, gilt, 1824, 11, 28, 

Bonington (R. P.), A Series of Subjects from his 
Works, drawn on stone by J. D. Harding, 106 plates, = | choice 
impressions, half green morocco, gilt leaves, unique lection, 
(from the Library of W. Knight, Esq.), 

Facciolati et Forcellini Lexicon, ed, Bailey, 2 vols. 
4t morocco, 41. 

- Soleeonn oy High-street’ Eceter, May 3,1848, 





fully revised, so as to be with safe ‘the banda 
young. . may be had o n app! llcation. pahous oes 
on: James Burns, 17, Portman. “street ; and all mae 
w ready, in one volume, it Svo. 72. 6d. loth, 
HE PENTAMERONE? on the STORY 
on m the orginal | Nea GLAMBATISA BASILE. : 
i 
Hilustrations b 4 ge ru Kshani, < Siw Taplor Wit 
his colle jon — es is the best 
ever apoenecd ta ny co act pate aks its a Ct ata 
regarded as the s basis of all cthera™— Jers Grimm, imy 
D. Bogue, F leet-street ; and all Booksellers, 
WORDSWORTH ON THE (CANON OF scuiprums 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. (dedi — 
( yy the CANON of “the SCRIPTURES of the 
ni OLD and NEW rached befor othe U on the APOCRYPH, 
leven Discourses, preac! > J 
being the Hulsean Li Lectures ‘year red ” Cann, 
By CHRISTOPHER WoRpew ‘ORTH, DD. 
Canon of Westminster ; 
Formerly Fellow of Feat Ouiioas, C ambridge, and Public Orie 
niversity. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ : Churehyard. "and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, Instruction for the 


Young Student concerning the Church 
it. Pith Bd dition, 8.64. and the English Bra 


Letters on the Destructive Ch 
cnet of Rome. Second Edition, 8a, 6d. c aracter of the 
3. Sequal to the Letters. 7s. 6d. 
4. Diary in France. Second Edition. 6s. 6¢, 
5. Righteousness exalteth a Nation: a Sermon ; 
printed by request. 1848. 1s. 


~~ ARNOLD'S NEW GERMAN READER. 
READING COMPANION to the FIRS 


GERMAN BOOK; contain Extracts fr 
Authors, with a copious Vocabulary an ~ | explanatory y Any at 
MA. 











By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVE RK ARNOLD, 
Rector of Ly: a and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambeidg, 
d J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Dr. Phil. 
Riv wr , St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 
The First German Book, on the plan of Henrys 
First Latin Book. In 12mo, 5s. 6a. 





is day, super royal 32mo. price 1s. ; post free 


T EROIG CHARACTERS of the REVOLL. 

TION. By M. DEL AMARTINE, Member of the Prov: 
sional Government of France. 

France and England : a Vision of the Futur, 
By M. de Lamartine. ath Edition, super royal 32mo. priceiz; 
post free, 1a. 6d, 

The Polity of Reason ; or, the Rationale of Go 
vernment. By M. de Lamartine. Super royal 32mo. price is; 
post free is. 6d. E : 

The French Revolution of 1848: the Hi 
Thirty Hours. By M. Emile Girardin, Editor of La Presse, With 
a Portrait of Lamartine, from an orginal Drawing. Crown in. 
price ls. 

Organization of Labour. By M. Louis Blan, 
Super royal 32mo. price 1s. : 

e Labour aS By M. Michel Chevallier 
Super nthe 32mo. price 1 

Lamartine and the Men ofthe Republic: Personal 
Memoirs of the Members of the Provisional Government by 

. de Cormenin. Super royal 32mo. price 1s 

Metternich and the Austrian Rule in Lombanjy. 
By D. Wemyss Jobson. ce Super royal 32mo. price le 

London : G. Clarke & Co, 278, Strand. 





INTERESTING WORKS SUITABLE FOR BOOK 
SOCIETIES, &c. 


I. 
{ RATORS OF THE AGE. By GH. 
FRANCIS, Esq. Comprising Portraits, Critical, Biom- 
phical, ona Descriptive, of contemporary Orators. In 1 vol. pet 
8vo. 108 

“ We recommend this work as containing a gallery of portraits, 
= delineated by the same hand, and given with the accuracy ¢ 
e Daguerreotype, combined with t the grace and finish of a la¥ 
- nee. Independent of the aecurate oad therefore ‘valuable, ir 
formation to be found in his volume, Mr. Francis is entitled to 

highest praise for its literary merits.”"— Morning Herai 


Il. 

THE FALL of NAPOLEON: an Histone 
Memoir. By Licut.-Col. MITCHELL. Second Edition, 3 ws 
crown 8vo. cloth, 11 7s. ith te 

“The powell ability and energy of the Colonel's style, with 
high and patriotic spirit of his sentiments, authorise us in recom 
mending to all who relish real manly descriptic 
an attentive perusal of * The Fall of Napoleon. 

“The story is exceedingly weil told; full, fluent, : 
not devoid of rhetorical touches, but less inflated t 
more condensation, and a good deal more military Knot 
literary merit of ‘The Fall of — is great.”—Spectator, 


THE LIFE of WALLENSTEIN, DUKE 
FRIEDLAND. ay Lieut.-Col. MITCHELL. Second aia 
crown 8yo. cloth, 108. 6d. 

* We shall be lad i if we can convey to the reader any part of ih 
pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal of 
."— Ti 


es, 
ye yooh onion with the feelings At a soldier, the principleslt 
t t tas nan.” 
crate ‘Alison's History ¢ of Europe, vol. vii. p. 
London : T. Bosworth, 235, Regent rstreet. “a 
1. B. respectfully invites attention to eh 
comprises the ——— al standard works, “a ‘5 
and Fo mt Pita Teationg of interes He has cs 
assortment of Bibles, er S, ani Servi 
and elegan' ey great variety of illustrated and 
works suitable f for pre presents, 


duditors—, 
Ban: 
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N° 10715] 
AL 
M MERICA Ln EEGs h, ot SF NERAL 


Wndatiociety ly one connected with the Medical or Legal 
fo is thd on the, Mutual Princigie. 
Members assured in this Boolety ba pa am ty NS ~ ve 
rst, and ever, 
-— _ SW. MORRIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


 ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
Y"irce company. 5 at mpay as pong om mit 





and uncertain one. 
inale lives have vave been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on ‘ 
had f the 
Fes oe -oudon Ko ire hange. 
Mr. Henry Wilson 30, he xchange. 
¥ w-street, Covent-garden. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale. 345 Bowne wate 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


provi ex LIFE ALALT. 
30, Regent-street, onde B Peet Boss Exchange Buildings, London. 


INVESTED CAPITAL. | £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of of the Office, £1,678,000, 


The Right io EARL GREY. 


The Hon. Arthur PRinnaird, Chairman, 
The Rev. James Sherman, ty-Chairman, 
ian B Alexander, William Ostler, Esq. 
‘ary Blencowe Churc! il, Esq. George nd, Esq. 
: orne DAcTe, Esq. ames Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
‘item Jaia, ae William Henry Stone, Esq. 
i Richard D ing, Bart. Capt. W. “—~ Williams. 
The tes of oo are those adopted by the peineipal 
ules: the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
a Bonuses ai oa ag to the Policies, or applied to the reduo- 
tion of the Pre 
“| 7 this Office are purchased at their full value; 
Ly may a sig upon them after they have been in ex- 


for 
oe t t to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he m 
moe neg Sateen any time within 12 months, upon proof of 


1 eble of the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are given 
a Bonuses paid upor upon Policies which have become Claims, 
| Sum Sum fnsured. | Sum Paid. 








Life Insured. 


fir John Saunders inent, agape 
Bir William | Wake, Bar 
Strathmore ; 

i H. W. Champney s. Canterbury Y 
The ee of — : 
Barl Cathe sii 1,000 

—— = full P a oe may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, eas at -_ head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Direetor. 


[MVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King William-street, London. 


| 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle | ‘ 
-| 


. 








Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy- -Chairman, 
Maj “qu Sir Ra. Armstrong, Feanes Macnaghten, Esq. 


harles vey layne, Esq. 
ian Yd Esa, M.P. w illiam Rothery, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. 


Robert Saunders, 
Charles Dash wood Brace "Esq. James Duncan Thomson et 
BilisWatkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R. R.N 
Villiam Kilburn, Esq. 


duditors—John Wallis Alexander, Esq. ; Robert Gardner, Esq, ; 3 
tobert Hichens, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England, and Messrs. Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—William DF RS as Ou Esq. 
Phyticlen—George ae s, M.D. F.R.S., 45, Queen Anne-street, 
Cavendish- amg 
. 7 David Jones, er 

P pm a y the Universal Life Assurance Society 
valuation of assets and liabilities, = a division of 

three-fourths of the profits among the ass . is admitted to offer 
great advantages ; especially to thoes 5 parties who may wish to 
Sy riate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 


= Sllowing table will show the result of the last division of 
bi ts, a8 declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all persons who 
ne that day paid six annual reams 2 ang This will be found a 
literal reduction if the original premiums be compared w ~s those 

ol other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits 


Reduced 
Original | ,Annual 


Premium 
Premium, | for the 


jcurrent Year 


£11 12 





Date of 
olicy, 


Sum 
Assured. 





£1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1, 


£19 6 8 

On or 
before 4 8 . 
0 


Ite b 


0 
JONES, Actuary. 


,conomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act ‘of Partiament, 3 William IV. 
urectors, 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewie, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
stay Frederick § Stephenson, Es uty-Chairman, 
i ingsford Barber, Esq. Thonas £ Sdgar, Esq. 
prtar Kett Barclay, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
eary Barnett, Es Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esq, 
Robert a, Esq. William Routh, =¥ 
ctuary—James John Downes, . PRA 
The Secretary—Campbell James Downer. E: 
L fillowing are among the advantages offered by this Societ 
wer Rares of Premium than those of any other office, w ich 
the Assured to participate in the profits, and A aia 
those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
after the payment of the Fifth Annual 
effected on the partichpeting Scale, ifa 
“rmacerue thereon prior to the next division of profits. 
ma Bonuses have been declared out of three-fourths of the 
the last of which, in 1844, averaged 36/. per cent. on the pre- 


tba te whole of the Profits will be divided among the 
The next division of profits will be made in 1849. 
z ona 1 Ww made in 


fu rticul be obtained on applica- 
to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. . 
THE attention of Parties contemplating Life 


is 
ici ith the” ScorTisH UNION I “UNSURANCE 
eS : 


nted . oe of the large additions made to the policies 
at the I last two periodical investigations may be had gratis at the 


offices. 
London Offices, 37, Cornhill. 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the Earl of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the Earl of SEAFLELD. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. . Oliverson, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. J.R. Robertson, Esq. 
H. M. ay Esq. H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 


John Rinesten, 5 a 
d tables in detail my y be had at the an 8, 





Prospectuses an 
Cornhill, London. ITH, Secre' 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Chairman. 
Deput; Chairman, 
&.C.B. MP. 





Sir 


late R.H.G. 
R.H.G. 


Agent. 
ugent 
Taylor, 
Sir John 
. 8. Sotheby, 
Ald 


K.C.B. 


Messrs. Coutis "So. ‘s9, Strand. 
a 


J. Finlaison, Esq. the + Calculator. 
ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 


persons in every station of Life, ant for every part of the World, 
upon particularly fav pen h term 
Persons assured in this Office m 
another without forfeiting their Pol 
A Bonus, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
Policies, was apportioned to the Assured at the First Septennial 
Meeting, held in the year 1844. 
JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES OF PREMIUM. 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
Mall East, London. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 

President—His Grace the Duke of yoy K.G, 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, erma 
Deputy-Chairman— Francis W arden. 

— Directors—B. and M. Te 
gr yee /ebster, M.D 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded G ‘this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
seribed capital of 1,000,000/., besides an accumulating premium 
fund exceeding 500,0002, and a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than 100,000, which is annually increasing. Four-fifths 
of the profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the 
pertetontion s scale of premiums. On insurances for the whole life, 

alf the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years. 

Tables of ig rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 

to this Company, whereby assurances may be effected for the whole 
term of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 
commencing very low, and gradually increasing during the first 
five years, after which period an uniform premium is required 
during the remainder of life. 

The Directors invite the attention of insurers to the reduction 
in their premiums, The following is a specimen of the rates now 
required ;— 


ay hi change from one country to 
cies. 





Esqrs 


Premium to insure 100/. at death. 
Age. | Without Profits.| Age. | With Profits. 


£11211 20 
230 30 
40 

50 





Prospectuses, with tables of Teen, and full ainatiates may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank- x-bulldings, and of the 
Actuary, John King, Esq. 10. pall ‘Mal Il EB: 

HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


EAL & SONS have made a considerable 
REDUCTION in the lower qualities of BED FEATHERS, 

and are now selling them at the fol lowing prices, warranted quite 
sweet and fr from dust, being purified by steam with patent 


machinery. 

Per Ib. Per Ib. 
6s. 10d. | Best Grey Goose 2s. Od, 
la. 2d. | White Goose Qe. 6d. 
Foreign Grey, Goose .... 1s. 6d. | Best Dantzic ditto 3a. Od. 
A list of prices of every description of Bedding sent free by post 
on application to ts & Son’s Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), 

Tottenham-court-r 
ATCHES. — 


THE BEST ENGLISH WA 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, enema 
London, opposite the Bank, request the attention of purchase 
their stock of London-made PATENT LEVER W ATCHES, 
which are manufactured by themselves in their own house. In 
silver cases, with the detached apes and jewelled, the prices 
are four guineas and a half, six, and eight guineas each ; or in gold 
cases, 10, 12, 14, and 16 guineaseach. The ve ered 
for selection includes every description, enabling a customer to 
eukect that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. 


HE. EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding cure by this miraculous 
medicine, after every other means had failed. See extract from 
his Lordship’s letter, dated “ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb. 21, 1845: 
—To Professor Holloway—Sir 5 I beg to acquaint you that your 
pills have effected a cure o! isorder in my liver and stomach 
which all the most eminent of a meutly.08 at home and all over the 
continent, had not bee et effec A rot even the waters of 
d or Marienbad. wAldbo h.”—These wonderful 
pills w will cure any disease of the liver or ‘abomach. old (also Hol- 
wang "s Ointment) at Professor Holloway’s Stablishuent, | 
d, London, and by medicine venders throughout the civili 








large stock o' 








val 





7JHARFEDALE HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
ag ne BEN RHYDDING, near OTLEY. 
—Dr. WILLIAM MACLEOD, 
Fellow of bt ‘Koyal c ‘College of Physicians, Edinburgh ; Member of 
he Edinburgh Medico Chirurgical Society ; 
Editor of * The Water Cure,’ and * Hygienic Teucua, &e. 
This Establishment, formed at an expense of nearly 24,0001., com- 
bines all the comforts of a family residence — the most perfect 
arrangements for the practice of the Water Cu 
The situation is an acclivity in one of the loveliest dales in York- 
shire, and the locality has alwa: ae been celebrated for the purity of 
its yotens, and the healthful and bracing qualities of it 
The pleasure-grounds are 65 acres in extent, and are laid out so 
as to afford not only many agreeable walks, but the means of in- 
dulging in a variety of healthful and invigorating exercises. 
Information respecting jan, conveyances, &c., may be ob- 
tained on application to Strachan, House Steward, Ben 
Rhydding, near Utley, 


ATER-CURE ESTABLISH MENT, 
SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
noble ja, hae recently und the residence of the Argyle ‘and TBaccleugh 


families, has 
dations are both ample and Ans 4 
and suited to aaese ag are secking to recruit their heaith by 
change of air and scene, retirement or cheerful society, and re- 
quiring at the same time a partial or complete water treatment. 
Dg omy are extensive, and much admired for the manner in 
which they are laid out; and residents have the privilege of a pri- 
vate entrance to Richmond Park.— Dr. ELLIS hopes that the sue- 
cess he has met with in the cure of patients of all ages may help to 
remove the FS ae which has, more or less, existed against the 
treatment o: means of water (not necessarily cold water), 
a is now, however, well known to be the safest as well as the most 
y and effectual cure for many disorders. Amongst these mey 
be mentioned Aphonia, or loss of Voice from public speaking 
or otherwise, Gout, Rheumatism, Contracted or Swelled L. imbe, 
pervous Debility, &ec. Dr. Ellis may be qonssieed at Sudbrook 
Park daily, and at ay Piccadilly, from 10 to 3 
o'clock wm Friday. ansion, Park, and Grounds may be 
seen on We Bs mag (only) by cards, which’ may be 
Sackville-street, or Walls’s Library, Kichmond. 


4D. J. DENT, by distinct ap ointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H.LM. the yore cy Fumie. aving reatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and C 8 to meet t ~ purchases made at this 
season of the year, ae t respecttully ests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. ies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelied in four Reten. 8 gs. er gentlemen's ditty, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial an 
er aepeing els silver i watches, jeweled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
. T4. ‘Clock Tower Area). 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY, PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &c. ¢é URABLE.—Dr. WIL- 

LIAM MOORE ELLIOT, M.R.CS., LIMERICK, having been 
for many years engaged investigating into the causes of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, and the different Diseases of the 
chest and lungs, and the pro oper t ment for their removal ; 
informs those persons labouring under Consumption (even when 
both lungs are diseased), orany of the above diseases, that he is at 
length able to undertake their perfect —=s. although in the 
most debilitated state—Dr. E. will be } apy to advise those 
rg yee whose children have a tendency to pulmonary diseases, as 
to the proper course necessary to be adopted for their prevention. 
— Persons applying, will require in every case to be as minute as 
possible in describing the disease. Fee Une Guinea, 

William-street, Limerick. 


y r > ‘ x 
AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus— Metcalfe & Co. 130 B, Oxford street ; Brushes 
marked * * Metcalfe’ 's,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
&e., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co. have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
~——, to them, inclosing Post-oflice order, will punctually at- 
tended to. 


TVHE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, oe i PREECh S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, “‘auae of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the ‘skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury. dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
ent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
Fame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind. tion, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of “every faculty of the co 
eo by its restorative properties. — Prepared by A. French, 
309, High Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane), ‘toe in 
bottles, 28. od., 48. 6d., 118, and 22s. each, sent carriage free to any 
part of Fuglaiid~ Agents: Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Jo n, 68, 
Cornhil 


ESTORATION OF THE HAIR. —*“To 
/ Messrs. A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, 
“Li inton, Cambridge, Oct. 25, 1847. 
“Gentlemen,—A striking instance of the efficacy of your Macassar 
Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come under my notice, 
The person alluded to is a young man named Haylock, of Ashdon, 
near this place, whose entire head of hair came off by some unac- 
countable means. He purchased of me several different popular 
peeeremans, which he regularly and faithfully used, but —— 
ast ange. At last I advised him to tr 
bottle of your Macassar Oil ; and on Friday last, he communica’ ed 
to me —" - intelligence of the re-appearance of a thick head 
of hair. You can make what use you please of this, and refer in- 
quirers to “ Yours zeppentaliy. 














obtained at 28, 























“2, GEANT, Bookseller, &c.” 
*x* Beware of SPURIOUS IMIT ATIONS Si! ~~ only Genuine 
Article has the words * ROWLAN DS’ MACASSAR OIL” on the 
Wrapper. Sold by them, and by Chemists -~ po 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT 
FLOWERS is strongly ‘ 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SAN x in giving te a 
looming and charming “Hew com . being a most fragrant perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. Ri, com — ee ‘an, Sun-burn, 
ness, &c., and by its healing qualities, render the the 
skin soft, pliable, a — free — ‘teynen, scurf, &c., clear 
every humour, p emis. ot ie, - aruptlon ; and, by continuing its Le 
a short time, ihe skin will become soft and smooth, an com: 
ly clear A. beautifal. Soldin bottles es, rice 28, Od. with 
Perfumers 


of ELDER 
for 





lexion perfect 
birections for using it, by all Medicine Venders 





THE ATHENEZUM (Marg 





MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 





THE PAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE : 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST, 


Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


In the spring of the year 1822, Mr. Fiennes Wykeham Martins, preparatory to some custemainted alterations at Leeds Castle, directed a sale of its useless furniture, and 
this lumber was an old oaken chest, filled apparently with Dutch tiles. This chest the ti d, for a few shillings, to Mr. Gooding, a shoe-maker in thenant 
bouring village of Lenham, who found upon examining the chest’s contents, that beneath the saeet strata of tiles was a much greater depth of regularly arranged manuscri he 
opening these in a vain search, as he said, ‘‘ for hid treasures,” they = — to a cellar, and left for some weeks neglected and almost unnoticed, except to be 
waste paper. Hearing that Mr. Hughes, then iding at Maidst lector of antiquities, Mr. Gooding offered to him a portion of the manuscripts, and this led to ther 
entire preservation—Mr. Hughes b ing the purcl. of this pon ay a_i richly illustrated series of manuscripts from which this work has been prepared, and which are DOW for 
the first time made public. 

A descant upon the importance of such authentic information relative to the most interesting portion of our national History would be superfluous; since every historian of 
time, from Rapin di » has dthe y of such g Beyond all comparison with others, the present Collection throws the most candid a and dp 

light upon the motives of some of the chief actors | in the great national events which occurred between the accession ‘of the Stuarts and that of the House of Hano Jane 

the First, both Charleses, Cromwell, James the abdicated, and William, his successor, appear either in their own letters or in those of their close bgp sy for there (ye 
correspondence the writers of which are the Lords Fairfax, Sir Thomas Fairfax, the Parliamentary general; Mr. Stockdale, member for Knaresborough, i: n the’ Long Parliament, Bir 
John Ogle, the able lieutenant of Sir Horace Vere; Mr. Rushworth, Author of the ‘ Collections;’ the sacrificed Earl of Strafford; Sir T. Widdrington, the double traitor; Lor 

‘on, the witty and the volatile; Lord Arthur Capel, the betrayed ; the Lord Treasurer Danby ; Sir William Waller, the soldier and author; Colonel Hutchinson, who will 
live in his wife's Memoirs; the brave Sir William ; thel who died as traitors ; Leslie, the Scottish general; Sir Edward Osborne, vice-president of the North; 
George Wentworth, brother to the Earl of Strafford ; Archbishop Matthews; and Mr. Bowles, chaplain of Sir ‘Thomas Fairfax. There are, moreover, other letters from Members of 
Parliament, ladies and nobles of the time, the writers of which, though less known, were intimate), pr inted with t events, 

In the numerous Letters of these well-known characters, the conduct of the leading men events of the times, as well as the private ro of the writers, are freely re. 
ak The series of Letters is so complete, that even with the aid of a few connecting poe nays pap te number of caenainny ashen, | would form a Domestic History of 
the period. I do not profess to have no decided opinion as to the two great contending authorities to the history of whose strife these pages are devoted ; but it is possible to be of y 
party and yet not partial, and to avoid this bias in m Ah endeavour, and to obtain a just decision I have spared no labour, have sbrunk from no research, and having weighed 
authorities have always endeavoured to register faithfully to which the index of truth pointed. 




















NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ AZETH THE EGYPTIAN,’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


P we TON 7 MISS PARDOE’S ‘RIVAL BEAUTIES. 


(Now ready. 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF PERICLES. “ ‘The composition throughout this hovel is good.”— Spectator, 


By Miss E. Lynn, - = fey conceived novel.”— Weekly Chronicle, 


Pardoe is unquestionabl a writer of ius.” 
Author of ‘ Azeth the Egyptian.’ “ The author of *‘ Coningsby ’ has not written better."— Lady’ 's Newspaper, 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous other Illustrations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS: 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY BY POPE PAUL IIL TO ITS SUPPRESSION BY POPE CLEMENT; THEIR MISSIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD; 
WITH THEIR REVIVAL AND PRESENT STATE. 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
Author of ‘ The Novitiate,’ ‘ The Jesuit in the Family.’ 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits of Annz, Counrfss oF Uprer Ossony, and of Mary, Baroxgss HoLianp (wife of Stephen, Second Lord Holland), 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 


ENGLISH SOCIETY, POLITICS AND LITERATURE, 


COMPRISED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO 


THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 


By nonacs WALPOLE, Ear. Gupene. 
ow First Printed from the Original 
Edited by the Right Hon. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. [Now ready, 

** Horace Walpole has so long been a favourite in the literary world, that I need hardly offer any explanation to the oe for the Gaia of the present Series of i 
They comprise, perhaps, as complete and continuous a correspondence with one individual as any that has appeared I present this Work to the public for their amusement: if 
they derive any from it the obligation is to the writer, of whose thoughts I am only the vehicle of communication. If they — my impression of these Letters, it is that hg a 
Lord Orford in a more amiable attitude, as to feeli and friendships, than he has hitherto stood. At any rate, having been urged by persons of whose judgment Thold a high 
to publish them, it seems to me not right to withhold a andIam not aware that there is any one now alive who can be offended by one word in them."—From the Editor's 


In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 


THREE YEARS’ CRUIZE IN TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN TH 
THE MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, BRITISH COLONIES. 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. J. C. Brana 
By Lieut. Barnarp, R.N. [Now ready. By 





{ Now ready. 
. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
Under the sanction of the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, and Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


SENT BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO 


THE RIVER NIGER, 


In the Years 1841—42, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF FERNANDO PO AND THE OTHER ISLANDS IN THE BIGHT OF BIAFRA. 
By —i. WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N. F.R.S. &c., late Commander of H.M.S. Wilberforce ; and 
. R. H. THOMSON, M.D. &c., Surczon, R.N., one of the Officers of the Expedition. 

Although five years have em. since the return of the Niger Expedition, none but searing accounts of it have as yet been published. From this it may be conjectured that 
the disasters which paralyzed its efforts may also have had the effect of preventing the collecting of materials sufficient to be placed before the world. Being, however, in 
of ample data, the authors, who were present during the whole of the operations, deem it to be of importance that an authentic record should be given to the world of an un —- 
which excited so much sympathy and expectation at the time of its departure from England. They, therefore, though so late, venture to give their Narrative of the proceedings of 


— in the belief that the i which attended it still continues, and especially since they have the ‘advantage of appearing before the public under such high pom oh 
sanction. 
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